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LYLE L. SCHMITTER 


EUROPEAN DIVISION, OTT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


,* FIRST PHASE of speculation 
and the sharp increase in production 
and commercial activity which followed 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea has 
ended in Italy. The turning point was 
reached during the early spring of 1951, 
and the country is now waiting to see 
what the next turn of international 
events will bring. The improved inter- 
national outlook, the first evidences of 
decline in the prices of imported raw 
materials, and the sharp drop in the 
home demand for consumer goods have 
all combined to create uncertainty as to 
the future. 

The Government has attempted to 
hold down credit and prices as a means 
of checking further inflation. A con- 
servative financial policy has been its 
only defense, and a request for wide 
economic control powers which was pre- 
sented to Parliament several months ago 
is still buried in committee and there 
is no prospect of immediate passage. 
There has been some feeling, both inside 
Italy and out, that the present Govern- 
ment has not been aggressive enough 
in its economic planning for the period 
of the defense emergency. Unemploy- 
ment is still high, and there is a sub- 
stantial amount of productive capacity 
which is not being fully utilized. This 
discontent was an important factor in 
the recent elections. Inasmuch as 
Budget and,.Treasury Minister Pella has 
emerged as the head of the new Ministry 
of the Budget in charge of over-all co- 
ordination of all economic and financial 
activities, it is expected that there will 
be little change in the policy of cautious 
government spending and_ restricted 
credit. 

Faced with limited financial resources 
and a shortage of raw materials, the 
Government and the Italian people are 
waiting to see what part they will be 
called upon to play in the joint defense 
effort of the North Atlantic Pact States. 
They hope, without too much confidence, 
that the international situation will 
further improve or that they will be able 
to carry through their part of the pro- 
gram without any further sacrifice in 
their standard of living or the necessity 
of abandoning the existing programs for 
social and economic reconstruction. 


‘This article is based on economic reports 
submitted by the U. S. Embassy at Rome, 
covering the first 6 months of 1951. Con- 
ditions are described through June or the 
latest month for which official statistics are 
available. 
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Economic Activity 


Wholesale prices, which are usually a 
sensitive indicator of general economic 
activity, rose sharply after June 1950 and 
reached their highest level in February. 
They have since fallen by a small amount 
each month, from 5,757 in February 
(1938=100) to 5,598 in June. Imported 
raw materials, such as rubber, wool, 
hides and skins, which lead the price 
advance, have been the first to decline. 

The general index of industrial pro- 
duction rose to a new high of 141 in May. 
This is 20 percent above the level of May 
in the preceding year. The greatest in- 
crease has been in the field of electric 
power and gas, the output in May having 
been 196 percent of the prewar base in 
1938. Petroleum refinery output was up 
sharply, and the natural-gas production 
more than doubled that of the early 
months in 1950. Coal consumption had 
to be reduced in February and March, 
but ECA and free-dollar financing have 
made possible the shipment of 1,800,000 
tons of United States coal which offset 
the reduced imports of European coal. 
Power supplies will be sufficient during 
the summer and fall to support the pos- 
sible future expansion of economic ac- 
tivity. The irregularity or lack of power 
and fuel has been one of Italy’s greatest 
handicaps in the past, but the situation 
during the first half of 1951 was 
good, and reservoir capacities are suffi- 
cient to support further expansion of 
economic activity if other conditions are 
favorable. 


Increased Industrial Production 


Chemical production in May was 171 
percent of the 1938 level, rubber was up 
to 169 percent, and the metal industry 
stood at 151. Pig-iron production 
reached a postwar record of 100,600 tons 
in May, and further increases are ex- 
pected when the new blast furnaces at 
Bagnoli and Piombino come into full 
production. The output of crude steel 
and hot rolled steel also rose to peak 
levels, exceeding by substantial margins 
the monthly average levels reached in 
1938. Steel production in May was 275,- 
500 tons. Demand is very high both 
at home and abroad. Orders on hand 
cover 6 months’ operations, and requests 
for an additional 6 months’ operations 
have been received. Production of non- 
ferrous metals is also proceeding favor- 
ably. Zinc production is very high, but 
there was a decrease in the amount of 
aluminum produced during the first 
quarter. 

The mechanical industry’s outlook im- 
proved substantially in the spring of 
1951, the general mechanical production 
index having risen to a new high of 138 
in March. Automobile production has 
led the advance, but there has been en- 
couraging improvement in some of the 
other branches, notably machine tools, 
agricultural machines, Diesel motors, 
sewing machines, and cash registers. 
The principal depressed sector is still 
that of rolling-stock production. Other 
branches remain steady at fairly satis- 
factory levels. 

A seven-man team from Stanford Uni- 
versity (Calif.), composed of repre- 
sentatives of industrial engineering, 
management, cost accounting, and mar- 
keting, began in May its projected 
6-month survey with the objective of 
developing long-term plans for improve- 
ments in the industry. 





Italcementi Plant, Borgo S. Dalmazzo, Italy. 











EMBASSY OF ITALY 


Typical ceramic products for the Italian export trade. 


Because of a shortage in raw materials, 
the textile industry has had difficulty in 
keeping pace with the general increase 
in production. Production of woolen 
goods is down, but there has been a 
strong demand for cotton goods, mostly 
Yor export, and a sharp increase in pro- 
duction of artificial fibers. The produc- 
tion index of 121 in March was the high- 
est point in more than 2 years. 

The unsatisfactory showing in the ex- 
tractive industries was attributed to 
a decline in sulfur production, which 
was the lowest in more than a year as 
a result of a prolonged strike. Labor 
troubles, plus the physical and finan- 
cial problems of expanding mining oper- 
ations, have prevented the general level 
of mineral output from keeping pace 
with the sharp increase in other fields 
of production. During the first 5 months 
of the year the index fluctuated between 
108 and 112 percent of the prewar level. 


Agricultural Conditions Gen- 


erally Favorable 


The warm winter was accompanied by 
unusually heavy rains which continued 
into the spring. Forage crops were of 
bumper proportions. The production of 
milk and dairy products continued to 
mount, but the problem of marketing in 
the face of shrinking cheese exports re- 
sulted in demands for Government as- 
sistance. Dairy products are the only 
major group which has not followed the 
general upward trend of farm prices 
since mid-1950. Prices recovered some- 
what after an announcement by the Gov- 
ernment of a purchase program for 
butter. No purchases had been made 
through the end of June, and dairy in- 
terests are pushing for more effective 
Government intervention. Section 104 
of the Defense Production Act, author- 
izing the embargo of fats, oils, cheese, 
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and butter imports, under certain cir- 
cumstances, has been a severe blow to 
the hopes of increasing exports. 
Wheat.—Favorable weather in most 
parts of Italy during the ripening period 
dispelled some of the pessimism over the 
1951 wheat crop. However, hot winds in 
the northern and some of the central 
areas and hail in Cuneo and Ravenna 
Provinces reduced the yields in these 





areas. Recent estimates point to a crop 
of less than 7,000,000 metric tons, which 
is 10 percent below the record crop pro- 
duced last year. The official collection 
price has been fixed at the same level as 
that of last year, but the farmers argue 
that the higher costs and lower yield jus- 
tify some increase. The problem of ad- 
justment is more political than economic, 
inasmuch as increases in the cost of 
bread and pasta would affect the cost of 
living index which would in turn result 
in demands for higher wages. The sup- 
ply situation in June was favorable, with 
500,000 tons of foreign wheat expected 
to arrive in Italian ports during June and 
July and another 570,000 expected after 
August 1. 

Corn.—The corn crop, although late, 
appeared good, as a result of the larger 
proportion of hybrid seed planted and 
the abundant spring rainfall in the 
northern areas. The yield is estimated 
at 30,000,000 metric tons or 50 percent 
above last year’s crop. Although corn is 
not a substitute for wheat in the Italian 
diet, total production of corn and other 
summer crops should more than offset 
the drop in wheat. 

Other crops.—Growing conditions have 
been good for rice, and a substantial in- 
crease in the acreage transplanted is 
reported from Novara Province. The 
prospects for tomatoes, tobacco, sugar 
beets, and hemp continue to be favorable, 
and the potato beetle attacks are dimin- 
ishing as a result of effective control 
measures. The area planted to sugar 
beets and hemp is at a new postwar 
high. The beet crop is expected to 
yield more than 5,000,000 metric tons, 
which should produce 700,000 tons of 
sugar. Yields of spring and late winter 

(Continued on p. 26) 





A part of the Montecatini sulfur refinery at Bellisio, Italy. 
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Tanniec-Acid Powder 
Available from Ecuador 


United States importers interested in a 
source of tannic-acid powder are invited to 
communicate with Heleodora Ayala, Presi- 
dent, Junta Autonoca de Ferrocarril Quito- 
San Lorenzo (Quito-San Lorenzo Railway 
Board), Palacio de Comercio, Quito, Ecuador, 
who states that approximately 40 tons could 
be supplied monthly. 

The tannic-acid powder is a byproduct of 
the bark of the mangrove trees which grow 
along the railroad’s right-of-way, and which 
the Board is utilizing for railroad ties for a 
new railroad now under construction in the 
northern part of Ecuador. 


U. S. Collaboration Sought by 
Netherlands Manufacturer 


A Netherlands firm, which manufactures 
pharmaceuticals and medicines, has ex- 
pressed an interest in entering into a 
partnership with a leading United States 
pharmaceutical producer with a view to es- 
tablishing a subsidiary corporation in the 
Netherlands to produce ointments, sirups, 
and similar medicines in bulk, as well as 
packaged pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, and 
disinfectants. 

Further information may be obtained by 
communicating with the Institute for Neth- 
erlands-American Industrial Cooperation, 61 
Broadway, Suite 811, New York 6, N. Y., or by 
writing direct to N. V. Chemisch-Pharma- 
ceutische Fabriek en Groothandel in Zieken- 
verplegingsartikelen Dr. Lamers en Dr. 
Indemans, 10-12 Wolvenhoek, ’s-Hertogen- 
bosch, Netherlands. 


Electrical Equipment 


For New Zealand 


The Director General, Post and Telegraph 
Department, General Post Office, Wellington, 
New Zealand, invites bids, until October 4, 
1951, for the supply and delivery at Wel- 
lington of eight variable attenuators for 
operation at audio frequencies. Specifica- 
tions may be obtained on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or the Office of the Commercial 
Counsellor, New Zealand Embassy (1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Danish Visitor Here 
On Study Trip 


Miss Karen Poulsen, representative of the 
Danish Price Directorate, Danish Ministry of 
Commerce, Copenhagen, is spending about 4 
months in the United States for the purpose 
of observing and studying consumer prob- 
lems in this country. Her itinerary includes 
New York, Washington, and Chicago. 


August 27, 1951 


Organizations and individuals in a posi- 
tion to assist Miss Poulsen may contact her 
c/o American Association of University 
Women, National Headquarters, 1634 Eye 
Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Aid Offered to U. S. Firms by 
Australian Government 


United States manufacturers wishing to 
have their products manufactured under 
license in Australia are assured by the Aus- 
tralian Government Trade Commissioner 


—_— 


ene. 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


that they will be given every possible assist- 
ance to facilitate contacts with suitable 
Australian organizations. 

In a recent communication to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, the Trade Com- 
missioner states that during recent months 
considerable interest has been exhibited by 
United States manufacturers in licensing 
possibilities in Australia, and that such in- 
quiries are welcomed. 

Communications in this regard may be 
addressed to the Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 

Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied area is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 
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Bids Invited for Engineering 
Project in Australia 


United States construction contractors ex- 
perienced in large civil-engineering works 
are invited to submit bids in connection with 
the first stage of the enlargement of the 
Waranga Western Main Channel in Australia, 
between Waranga Reservoir and the Cam- 
paspe River, a distance of 41 miles. Con- 
struction includes the following main proj- 
ects: 

1. Approximately 10,000,000 cubic yards of 
earthwork, miscellaneous minor drainage 
works, road deviations, and fencing. 

2. Regulating structures (including control 
equipment), major cross-drainage works, and 
some 50 road and railway bridges. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 cubic yards of reinforced con- 
crete are involved in these structures. 

Bids may be submitted for the entire work 
or for part 1 or part 2 separately; bids for 
part 1 are invited on a unit-price basis, while 
those for part 2 are to include detailed design 
and may be on either a unit-price or a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee basis. 

Pertinent documents, including bidding 
conditions, general conditions of contract, 
specifications and plans, and general infor- 
mation on prevailing wage rates and employ- 
ment conditions in Victoria, are obtainable, 
subject to a charge of A£10 per set, upon 
written application to the Secretary, State 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission, 100- 
110 Exhibition Street, Melbourne, Cl, Vic- 
toria, Australia; or the Agent-General for 
Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, England. Bids will be received by the 
first-named official in Melbourne until noon 
of September 18, 1951, and must be accom- 
panied by a preliminary deposit, payable at 
“Melbourne, of A£200 for part 1 and A£100 for 
part 2. These sums will be refunded to un- 
successful bidders. 

There is no guaranty that the lowest or 
any bid will be accepted. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Denmark—V. S. Arendal (automobile 
and machinery agent), 35 Vesterbrogade, 
Copenhagen V, wishes to locate a United 
States firm interested in the outright pur- 
chase of or manufacturing on a royalty basis 
of a patented (U.S. patent No. 2553712) slip 
prevention attachment made with 5 to 12 
mud hooks which slip on over a rubber tire 
and are fastened together by a linkage sys- 
tem independent of the wheel. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. England—Engineering Production 
(Clevedon) Ltd. (manufacturer of automo- 
tive and aircraft engine parts), Coleridge 
Vale Works, Clevedon, Somerset, offers to 
manufacture under license in England small 
machine tools, machine-tool equipment, 
power-operated hand tools, and automobile 
proprietory equipment. 

3. England—C. H. Johnson (Machinery) 
Ltd. (manufacturer of road-building equip- 
ment), Adswood Road, Stockport, Cheshire, 
is interested in manufacturing under license 
in England, for distribution in Great Britain, 
British Colonies, and other countries, ma- 
chinery for the building trade, road-making 
equipment (repair type for tarring macadam 
roads), vibrating machinery, and under- 
ground colliery conveyors. 

4. France—Henry Jouhate (Cartonnerie de 
Losmonerie), (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
sales agent), Saint-Yrieix-sous-Aixe, Haute- 
Vienne, is interested in entering into a li- 
censing or working agreement with United 
States manufacturer whereby the French 
firm would undertake the final preparation 
of cardboard (coated and plain) and paper 
products (writing, wrapping, and other 
kinds), and handle the sale of the finished 
products. Firm would also consider United 
States capital participation and/or partner- 
ship arrangements. Further information 
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may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(NoTE—See item No. 55 “Agency Oppor- 
tunities,” in this issue.) 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, April 2, 1951.) 

5. France—Société D’Etudes et D’Exploi- 
tations Metallurgiques (S. E. D. E. M.) 
(wholesaler, potential agent or distributor), 
38, rue Ferdinand-Buisson, Bégles, Gironde, 
wishes to enter into working agreement 
and or licensing arrangement with United 
States manufacturers of road machinery and 
equipment and related lines and/or with 
manufacturers of automotive and agricul- 
tural equipment for the final assembling or 
manufacture of such equipment in the 
French firm’s plant in Bégles, and its sub- 
sequent distribution in France and possibly 
North Africa. 

(Note—See item No. 56, “Agency Oppor- 
tunities,”” in this issue.) 

6. Italy—-SNAM, Societa’ Nazionale Meta- 
nodotti (constructor and operator of 
methane-gas pipeline), Corso Venezia No. 16, 
Milan, desires to manufacture under United 
States license in Italy methane-gas-measur- 
ing devices and apparatus. 





Import Opportunities 


7. Belgium—Les Ateliers Electro G. E. N. 
(Hubert Genon) (manufacturer, exporter), 
79, rue KE. Malvoz, Antheit-Huy, seeks 
United States market and agent for 500 elec- 
tric motors monthly, single phase up to l 
hp. and three-phase one-third to 5 hp. In- 
spection available at factory in Antheit, 
Belgium. 

8. Belgium—Emile Resimont (manufac- 
turer), 58, rue de la Cathédrale, Liége, seeks 
United States market for a medical belt de- 
signed to strengthen abdominal muscles. 
Eventually, firm would be interested in 
arranging for the manufacture of these belts 
under license in the United States. De- 
scription and photographs of the belt avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. Belgium—SADI (Société Auxiliaire 
d’Industrie) (manufacturer and exporter), 
4-10 rue des Carburants, Brussels, offers to 
export and seeks agent for 300 to 400 units 
monthly of power-transmission equipment, 
such as variators, geared motors, and cap- 
stans, 0.25 to 30 hp. Illustrated pamphlet 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. British West Africa — Koojibiriba 
Stores (importer, exporter), Park Avenue, 
Block 4, Plot 11, Sapele, Nigeria, has avail- 
able for export West African mahogany, 
Abura, and Obeche logs. 

11. Canada—Northern Peat Moss Co. Ltd. 
(producer, exporter), Eighth and River 
Roads, Lulu Island, Vancouver, B. C., is in- 
terested in exporting and seeks agent for 
approximately 80,000 bales of horticultural 
peat moss and poultry litter, packed in 
standard veneer wrapping or multiwall bags, 
weighing 90 pounds. 

12. Colombia—Payan & Co. (sawmill op- 
erator, ship chandler, hardware dealer, and 
exporter of lumber and logs), Tumaco, 
Narino, offers to export 200,000 board feet of 
best-quality sawn lumber, grooved flooring 
strips, balsa lumber, and logs. Shipping in- 
structions would be appreciated. 

13. Denmark—Algot Enevoldsen (manu- 
facturer), Ulriksdalvej 9, Copenhagen Valby, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
10,000,000 units yearly of high-quality 
wooden handles suitable for brushes and 
kitchen utensils. As firm has had no pre- 
vious experience in shipping to the United 
States, it would appreciate any instructions. 

14. Denmark — IMEXPO (manufacturer 
and export merchant), Studiestraede 21, 
Copenhagen K, desires to export and seeks 
agent for 2,000 monthly of high-quality 





sweaters and other types of knitwear. As 
firm has had no previous experience in 
shipping to the United States, it would ap- 
preciate information as to packing require- 
ments. 

15. Denmark—Silldorff, Steffin & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Flintholm Alle 24, Copen- 
hagen F, offers on an outright sale basis 
high-quality technical knives, suitable for 
woodworking, iron and metal, paper, and 
other industries, made of high-grade alloy 
steel or high-speed steel. Catalogs avail- 
able from Danish firm on request. As firm 
has had no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States, it would appreciate any 
instructions. 

16. Denmark—Svendborg Konservesfabrik, 
A. m. b. A. (Svendborg Vinkompagni, A. m. 
b. A.) (manufacturer), Svendborg, desires to 
export and seeks agent for Danish cherry 
wine, alcohol content 17 percent by volume, 
available in 72-centiliter bottles (1 centi- 
liter —0.006102 cu. in.), shipped in cases con- 
taining 12 bottles. As firm has had no pre- 
vious experience in shipping to the United 
States, it would appreciate instructions as to 
labeling and packing requirements. 

17. France—Mestrezat-Preller (wholesaler, 
exporter), 17, Cours de la Martinique, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, wishes to export and seeks 
agent (excluding State of New York) for 
very good-quality red and white Bordeauzr 
wines in glass bottles, vintage year according 
to preference. Inspection available in Bor- 
deaux, France, at buyer’s expense. 

18. France—Moulinie & Co. (wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales agent), 11, Rue 
Foy, Bordeaux, Gironde, offers on an out- 
right sale basis approximately 3,000 pounds 
of good-quality medicinal herbs (Drosera), 
packed in baskets. Firm would appreciate 
receiving shipping instructions from poten- 
tial United States importers. 

19. France—Selection Agricole Du Sud- 
Ouest (wholesaler, exporter), 13, Place Du- 
puy, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, offers on an 
outright sale basis good-quality field and 
grass seeds, principally red clover (French), 
alfalfa (lucern), and Lotus corniculatus, 
cleaned, screened, or sorted by electrocmag- 
netic separation, packed in jute bags of 50 
kilograms (110.2 pounds) each. Inspection 
available at buyer’s expense in Toulouse, 
France, by local official organization of 
French Ministry of Agriculture. 

20. Germany—H. Bahlsens Keksfabrik KG. 
(manufacturer), 352 Podbielskistrasse, Han- 
nover, seeks United States market and agent 
for high-grade cookies and crackers, graded 
according to United States Food and Drug 
Act. Samples furnished by German firm for 
quality inspection. 

21. Germany—Bracke Gleitlager G. m. b. 
H. (manufacturer), 243 Broitzemerstrasse, 
Braunschweig, offers to export and seeks 
agent for high-quality motor bearings, espe- 
cially for Diesel motors, made of steel, plated 
with copper-lead alloy, quantity according 
to order. 

22. Germany—Braunschweiger Treibrieman 
Weberei G.-m. b. H. (manufacturer), 237 
Salzdahlumerstrasse, Braunschweig, is inter- 
ested in exporting and seeks agent for high- 
quality conveyor belts for cigarette machines 
and endless tertile heavy-duty belts made of 
natural silk, quantity as specified. Price list 
(in German) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

23. Germany —Breitenburger Fortland- 
Cement-Fabrik (manufacturer), 8 Burchard- 
strasse, Hamburg, offers on an outright sale 
basis 6,000 to 8,000 tons monthly of highest- 
quality gray portland cement, packed in 
double paper bags, containing 421, kilograms. 

24. Germany — Bueromaschinen - Fachgen- 
ossenschaft Hamburg e. G. m. b. H. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 12a Holsten- 
wall, Hamburg, offers on an outright sale 
basis various qualities and grades of office 
machines, including new and rebuilt type- 
writers, adding machines, and calculating 
machines, quantity according to order. 
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25. Germany—Paul Busse (export mer- 
chant), 11 Steinhoeft, Hamburg, offers to 
export and seeks agent for high-grade glue, 
packed in tubes. Literature available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Germany—Cramer & Dornbach G. m. 
b. H. (manufacturer), 51 Koelnerstrasse, 
Luedenscheid i. Westf., offers on an outright 
sale basis semifinished and finished articles 
according to samples or drawings submitted 
by prospective buyers. Firm is presently 
equipped to manufacture articles made of 
brass, light metal, zinc, and, in certain cases, 
iron, suitable for electrotechnical, automo- 
bile, and machine industries. 

27. Germany—Gebrueder Hagemann, Ap- 
paratebau (manufacturer), 53 Sudhoferweg, 
Beckum Bez. Muenster/W., seeks United 
States market and agent for installations 
suitable for the varnish and chemical indus- 
tries. Illustrated pamphlet (in German) ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Germany—Hertel & Richter G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Salzredder, Kiel-Dietrichs- 
dorf, offers to export and seeks agent for 
high-standard hand-operated and motor- 
driven flat knitting machines, width ranging 
from 10 to 120 centimeters. Illustrated leaf- 
let available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Germany — Erwin John (manufactur- 
er), (20b) Katzenstein ueber Herzberg/Harz, 
offers on an outright sale basis approximately 
5,000 each monthly on high-quality pressure 
reducing valves, stop valves for gas cylinders, 
beer-tap fixtures, beer cocks, taps, and fau- 
cets. Inspection available at plant, expenses 
according to agreement. Correspondence in 
German preferred. [Illustrated folder (in 
German and English, obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

30. Germany—C. Meinert & Co. G. m. b. H. 
(export merchant), 31 Moenckebergstrasse, 
Hamburg, offers on an outright sale basis 
high-quality stringed instruments and or- 
gans; and toys, including children’s sewing 
machines, dolls, and games. Illustrated lit- 
erature available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Please specify item number when requesting 
loan material. 

31. Germany-—Opheyden KG. Hansen & Co. 
(manufacturer), (24) Uetersen/Holstein, 
wishes to export and seeks agents for high- 
quality herb teas suitable for treatment of 
rheumatism and kidney, bladder, liver, gall, 
heart, and nerve diseases, quality according 
to samples furnished by German firm. 

32. Germany—Dr. Quehl & Co. G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 10 Gartenstrasse, Neumuen- 
ster, seeks United States market and agent 
for high-quality chemicals used in textile 
finishing and the leather industry. Set of 
leaflets obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Germany —G. H. Rahte, Waldsamen- 
handlung (export merchant, wholesaler), 12 
Celler Strasse, Wietze, Kr. Celle/Hannover, 
offers to export and seeks agent for forest 
seeds, such as Picea abies and Pinus sylves- 
tris, 85 to 90 percent germinative power and 
95 percent pure, packed in 100-pound paper 
bags or 20-pound tins. Correspondence in 
German or French preferred. 

34. Germany—Hermann Rothenburg Meier- 
eimaschinenfabrik (manufacturer, export 
merchant), 23 Grossfiecken, Neumuenster, 
Schlews./Holstein, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for dairy machinery, including 25 
steam heaters monthly, known as the Beneke 
System, and 12 reinforced drum electro- 
heaters monthly, designed for heating milk 
from 70° Cel. to 130° Cel. Correspondence in 
German preferred. Illustrated literature (in 
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German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Germany—Gerhard Schmidt Ing. Appa- 
ratebau (manufacturer), 50 Luebbecker Str., 
Bielefeld, offers on an outright sale basis 
electrical steering gears. Illustrated booklet 
(in German) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

36. Germany—Karl und Julius Schreiber 
(manufacturer), 65-67 Zollstrasse, Ham- 
burg-Wandsbek, desires to export and seeks 
agent for high-quality flavors and essential 
oils, quantity according to order. 

37. Germany—Stephan-Werke G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 79-83 Ohsenerstrasse, 
Hameln/Weser, seeks United States market 
and agent for high-standard direct current, 
single phase and polyphase electric motors; 
quantity according to order. Illustrated 
leaflet obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

38. Germany—Franz Werner (breeder), 
41 Am Breitenberg, Buendheim-Harzburg, 
desires to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality canary birds, bred in the Harz Moun- 
tains, quantity according to order. 

39. Germany—Eduard Winter Motoren- 
und Apparatebau G. m. b. H. (manufac- 
turer), 16 Waehlingsweg, Hamburg-Schnel- 
sen, has available for export, on the basis 
of monthly production, 500 injection pumps 
for Diesel engines; 500 injection pumps for 
gasoline motors with one or more cylinders; 
1,200 injection nozzles; 250 small Diesel en- 
gines, with one or more cylinders, up to 25 
hp.; and 250 Otto engines, with one or more 
cylinders, up to 25 hp. 

40. Germany—Ernst Witt & Co. Hand- 
schuhfabrik (manufacturer), 65 Gruener 
Weg, Wetzler, offers for sale either direct or 
through agent women’s and men’s high- 
grade gloves, made to specifications and 
quantity according to order. Samples fur- 
nished by German firm at importer’s expense. 

41. India—Rameshchandra V. Mehta (ex- 
port merchant), Shyam Sadan, 66-B Bajaj 
Road, Vile Parle, Bombay 24, offers on an 
outright sale basis ivory ware, wood and 
horn carvings, and art brassware. Set of 
photographs and _ representative samples 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 


* cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 


of Commerece, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Italy—Cesare Spulcioni (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer, exporter), 10/R 
Via Calimala, Florence, offers on an outright 
sale basis artistic Florentine leather goods, 
including ladies’ purses, wallets, cigarette 
cases, and boxes. Correspondence in Italian 
preferred. 

43. Luxembourg—Union Internationale 
Des Textiles Et Des Industries, S. A. (export 
merchant), 12 Rue Poincaré, Luxembourg, 
has available for export 10,000 to 20,000 tons 
monthly of Thomas phosphoric basic slag 
powdered fertilizer. Chemical composition: 
Citric-acid phosphate soluble (P,O.) 17 to 
19 percent and lime (Ca); nitrogen and po- 
tassium properties strongly efficient when 
fertilizer is mixed with other materials. 
Firm requests any shipping instructions 
considered necessary. 

44. Madagascar — Etablissements Ahma- 
daly Issoufaly & Cie. (exporter), Vohemar, 
offers on an outright sale basis vanilla beans 
from east coast of Madagascar, quality ap- 
proved by Government Quality Control 
Office. Any special shipping instructions 
will be appreciated. 

45. Netherlands—Parapluie-en Stokken- 
fabriek Ph. Cohen (manufacturer, exporter), 
30 Paralelweg, Venlo, offers on an outright 
sale basis various types of rayon and cotton 
umbrellas (individual and garden) and 
walking sticks; 1,000 weekly available for 
export. Advertising literature obtainable 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


46. Netherlands—Wagemans & Van Tuinen 
N. V. (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
1 Volksplein, Maastricht, offers on an out- 
right sale basis 100 monthly of better-class 
modern and period easy chairs. Firm will 
appreciate any shipping information con- 
sidered necessary. 

47. Portugal—Canha & Formigal Lda. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, agent), Rua do 
Corpo Santo 6, 1°, Lisbon, offers to export 
Portuguese goods suitable for use on airfields 
particularly soft cork sheets and other cork 
products and motor gaskets. 


Export Opportunities 


48. Ceylon—P. Chandiram and Son (im- 
porting distributor), Bristol Building, York 
Street, Colombo, seeks purchase quotations 
and agency for all kinds of footwear for men 
and women. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

49. Egypt—Société Egyptienne d’Expan- 
sion Commerciale de Industrele “SEDEX” 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 5 Kasr el Nil Street, Cairo, requests 
purchase quotations and seeKs agency for 
rubber machine belts. 

50. Lebanon—Jamal-ed-Dine & Loutfi (im- 
porting distributor, commission merchant), 
Rue du Port, Beirut, is in the market for: 
(1) 10,000 meters of first-, second-, and 
third-quality cotton, poplin, and flannel 
textiles, packed in wood cases and protected 
by waterproof paper; (2) 10,000 metric tons 
of first-quality wheat and flour, packed in 
canvas bags; and (3) 15,000 tons of first- 
quality granulated sugar, packed in canvas 
bags. Firm requests quality inspection for 
these items by the Superintendence Co., Inc., 
Product Exchange Building, 2 Broadway, 
New York 4,N. Y. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

51. El Salvador—Louis Granados, Relojeria 
“Sol,” la Calle Oriente No. 14, San Salvador, 
is interested in purchasing jewelry, watches, 
and giftware. 


Agency Opportunities 


52. Australia—Heine Bros. (Australasia) 
Pty. Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, agent), 281-285 
Collins Street, Melbourne, desires agencies 
for steel (all types of specialty steel, deep 
drawing quality steel sheets, ordinary black 
steel sheets and strip, bolt and nut steel, 
carbon steel plates suitable for manufactur- 
ing ring gears, and ordinary steel plates); 
tin plate; timber; tractors and other agri- 
cultural equipment, industrial crawler trac- 
tors and earth-moving equipment; locomo- 
tives, rail cars (including component parts), 
ancillary railway equipment; and plant 
equipment utilized in the following indus- 
tries: Steel, textile, engineering, electrical 
engineering, chemical, building, boot-mak- 
ing, food-processing, glass, ceramic, and 
paper and printing. 

53. Denmark—Karen Andersen (Mrs.) (im- 
porting distributor), Ny Kongensgade 21, 
Copenhagen V, seeks agency connection with 
United States suppliers of hops. 

54. Denmark—Societe De Parfumeurs 
Francais Au Danemark¢ (importing distribu- 
tor), Gronningen 1, Copenhagen K, wishes 
to act as sole agent in Denmark for United 
States suppliers of cosmetics, perfumes, and 
toilet articles. 

55. France—Henry Jouhate (Cartonnerie 
de Losmonerie), (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
sales agent), Saint-Yrieix-sous-Aixe, Haute- 
Vienne, desires to Obtain a general agency 
in central France for paper and cardboard 
products. 

(NoTE—See item No. 4, “Licensing Oppor- 
tunities,” in this issue.) — 

56. France—Société D’Etudes et D’Exploi- 
tations Metallurgiques (S. E. D. E. M.), 
(wholesaler, potential agent or distributor), 
38, Rue Ferdinand-Buisson, Begles, Gironde, 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BARLEY AND HARD AND SOFT WHEAT: 
EXPORTATION PROHIBITED 


Effective on April 25, 1951, the exportation 
and reexportation of the following cereals 
from Algeria to countries other than France 
and the French Union are prohibited (Cus- 
toms tariff numbers in parentheses): (93) 
Hard and soft wheat; (95) barley; (101 C and 
103 D) barley flour and semolina. This pro- 
hibition was published in a notice to export- 
ers appearing in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria of April 27. 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPORT QUOTAS 
ESTABLISHED 


Quotas for the exportation of hides and 
skins to countries other than France and the 
French Union have been established in 
Algeria, according to a notice to exporters, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Algeria of 
May 22, 1951. 

The quotas for the specific types of hides 
and skins are as follows (quantity in metric 
tons): Raw calf hides, 75; raw horsehides, 
20; raw cattle hides, salted, dry, 80; raw 
sheepskins, 140; raw goatskins, 116. 

Applications for export licenses must be 
addressed to the Office of the Assistant Direc- 
tor for Commerce of the Government 
General. 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCHANGE PERMITS “WITHOUT USE 
OF EXCHANGE” 


The Argentine Central Bank issued on 
June 29, 1951, a series of circulars consider- 
ably modifying Circular 1300 of August 28, 
1950 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Octo- 
ber 9, 1950), which regulates imports “with- 
out use of exchange.” 

Circular 1462 provides that a 20-percent 
fine will be imposed on the unused portion 
of such permits (allowing a tolerance of 10 
percent of their value); this fine must be 
guaranteed by a bank prior to July 31 for 
permits now outstanding. Those not guar- 
anteed by this date (or by August 31, 1951, 
for permits for replacement machinery and 
spare parts) were specified to become in- 
valid, except for the purpose of clearing 
goods in an Argentine port or en route to 
Argentina on June 29, 1951. 

Circular 1463 states that in the future 
permits “without use of exchange” (for all 
countries of origin) will be issued only to 
registered importers and end users, who must 
have a bank guaranty for the 20-percent 
fine on any unused portion (subject to the 
10-percent tolerance mentioned above). Ap- 
plications for permits “without use of ex- 
change” must be presented between the first 
and twentieth of each month, beginning 
with August 10, and will be considered for 
items’ listed in Circular 1300 of August 28, 
1950, as modified by Circulars 1338, 1353, 
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1397, 1400, 1424, 1430, 1437, 1438 and 1450. 
Permits must be returned to the Central 
Bank when they expire. A number of re- 
strictions on means of payment for such im- 
ports are established, tending to authenti- 
cate the source of the funds. 

(See “Recent Economic Developments” in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 13, 1951.) 

Circular 1464 limits permits for imports 
financed by installments (Circular 1300), for 
industrial machinery and equipment to end 
users and registered importers (FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 9, 1950). 


EXCHANGE POLICY FOR PURCHASES OF 
SCARCE ESSENTIALS CHANGED 


Circular 1461, June 29, 1951, restricts the 
application for automatically granted per- 
mits under Circular 1356, December 15, 1950 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 
15, 1951), to a brief list of countries of origin, 
excluding the dollar area, the United King- 
dom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy. Automatic permits 
will continue to be granted to Brazil, Spain, 
Austria, Sweden, Finland, Norway, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Poland, Bulgaria, and Switzerland. 
Automatic permits apply to all items ' listed 
in Circular 1356, except metal loudspeakers, 
for which no further permits will be issued. 

Applications for automatic permits may 
continue to be presented for the items" listed 
in Circular 1423 of April 6, 1951, for all coun- 
tries of origin mentioned therein, including 
the dollar area. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY 
REACTIVATED 


The basic trade agreements between 
Argentina and Hungary—a convention of 
July 14, 1948, and a protocol of May 5, 1950, 
both of which expire on December 31, 1952— 
have been reactivated by an exchange of 
letters on July 3, 1951, between the two 
countries. These agreements provide for 
a balanced trade to be cleared through a 
dollar account in the Argentine Central 
Bank. This account might show a debit or 
credit balance up to $5,000,000 without any 
settlement being required. The only obliga- 
tion on the part of either party to ship goods 
consisted of a promise by each Government 
to facilitate within the limits of its normally 
exercised powers an exchange of certain 
products enumerated in two lists annexed to 
the 1950 protocol. These lists were in force 
for 1 year and ceased to be valid on May 15, 
1951. After that date, however, and while 
the exchange of letters was being negotiated 
trade continued. The letters of July 3 sub- 
stitute for the former annexes new lists, 
which are to remain in force until July 3, 
1952. 

The lists of July 3 provide for trade at a 
scale representing by value about half that 


1Published lists of these items are not 
available for distribution. To determine 
whether or not any specific items are in- 
cluded on these lists, address inquiries to 
the American Republics Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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anticipated in the 1950 protocol for 1950-51 
but probably more nearly approximating the 
value of actual trade that took place in that 
12-month period. The total trade contem- 
plated for 1951-52 exceeds in value $38,000,000 
and is more or less evenly divided between 
the two countries. It contrasts with the 
$74,800,000 projected in 1950. 

Except for the omission of industrial tal- 
low and fresh fruit, Argentina commits itself 
to ship to Hungary the same kinds of goods 
as in 1950, including cattle hides, sheepskins, 
wool, quebracho extract, linseed oil, mica, 
zinc, tung oil, and possibly cotton. The list 
of Hungarian products to be shipped to 
Argentina is shorter than the 1950 list but 
incorporates about the same goods under 
general descriptions. The most prominent 
Hungarian products are, in approximate 
order of decreasing estimated value, indus- 
trial machinery; communication apparatus; 
electrical and communication materials; 
railway equipment; consumers’ goods (such 
as cotton cloth, sanitary appliances, and 
dinnerware); surgical instruments and 
apparatus; chemicals; and meters. Several 
significant items are mentioned without 
Hungary’s offering to supply goods to any 
given value but in the expectation that 
Hungary will facilitate purchases: Iron and 
steel, aluminum, and agricultural machinery. 
Should Argentina effect purchases exceeding 
in value its exports to Hungary, the Argen- 
tine Government undertakes to increase 
correlatively the total value of Argentine 
products offered to that country. 


Austria 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNE 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Austria’s foreign trade in May 1951 resulted 
in the largest monthly deficit so far this 
year—542,000,000 schillings, or about $25,- 
000,000. 

Statistics indicate that ECA imports from 
the United States in May displaced imports 
from ERP participating countries; that the 
proportion of trade with Eastern Europe 
did not change significantly; and that the 
importance of Western Europe as a market 
for Austrian goods is increasing. In con- 
nection with the last factor, it is of para- 
mount importance that a favorable trade 
pattern be developed with Austria’s two 
leading trade partners—Western Germany 
and Italy. Recent German import restric- 
tions affected Austria adversely to such an 
extent that in May the German Federal Re- 
public ranked only third as a market for 
Austrian exports behind Italy and the United 
Kingdom. A liberalization and expansion of 
trade with Germany and the working out of 
a new trade and payments agreement with 
Italy that will assure a high volume of trade 
with that country are thus among the fore- 
most objectives of Austrian commercial 
policy. 

Coal.—Preliminary figures of deliveries in 
June indicate that hard-coal imports for the 
month were considerably below Austrian re- 
quirements. Czechoslovakia, after delivering 
only 3,200 metric tons in April, as against 
an expected 20,000 tons, completely stopped 
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hard-coal exports to Austria in the second 
half of May. Deliveries were resumed on 
June 5. Second-quarter preliminary figures 
for Czechoslovak coal, approximating 30,000 
metric tons, were about one-half of expecta- 
tions. Polish coal deliveries during the 
month up to and including June 20, 
amounted to only 33,500 metric tons, com- 
pared with 119,117 tons in June 1950. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Production of stable fiber in June 
amounted to 3,585 metric tons. Output in 
the first half of 1951 was 19,696 metric tons, 
compared with 14,772 metric tons in the 
corresponding period of 1950. 

The Ministry for Transportation and Na- 
tionalized Industries reported that the Lim- 
berg Dam of the Kaprun power plant would 
be completed by the end of July. After 
completion of this dam Kaprun will deliver 
460,000,000 kw.-hr. annually, about 10 per- 
cent of present Austrian production. 

In June erection of the new sulfate pulp 
mill of the Nettingsdorfer Papierfabrik 
A. G., Nettingsdorf, Upper Austria (American 
Zone of Occupation), was begun. The plant, 
which is expected to be in operation by 1953, 
will have a daily capacity of 100 metric tons. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Foreign-exchange holdings of the National 
Bank as shown in its weekly statements in- 
creased from 288,000,000 schillings on May 31 
to 310,000,000 schillings on June 30. 

Austria’s deficit under EPU for April 
through June amounted to $21,500,000, of 
which $10,000,000 was covered by additional 
United States indirect dollar assistance. The 
remainder was paid from foreign exchange 
reserves of the Austrian National Bank. 


LABOR MARKET 


Total employment continued the upward 
movement begun in February and reached 
a new postwar peak of 2,019,000 as of the 
end of June. This number was 23,000 higher 
than at the end of May and 45,000 more than 
a year ago. The increase in employment 
during June was principally among workers 
in the construction industries and in the 
tourist trade. 

Unemployment in June decreased nearly 
18 percent from the May figure to 179,581, 
about 18 percent lower than the level of a 
year ago. 


CosT OF LIVING, AND WAGES AND PRICES 


The cost-of-living index of the Austrian 
Institute for Economic Research rose by 4 
percent to 654 at the end of June (April 
1945-100). This increase reflected price in- 
creases for vegetables, potatoes, meat, eggs, 
beer, coal, and coke, and generally higher 
clothing costs. 

The wholesale-price index of the Central 
Statistical Office rose 2.3 percent during June 
from 708 to 724, after a degree of stability 
in the preceding month (March 1938= 100). 
The increase was due to higher beef, milk, 
and potato prices. Raw materials rose 
slightly from 972 to 974; decreases in the 
prices of rubber and tin were overbalanced 
by increases in the prices of petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

The retail-price index of the Central Sta- 
tistical Office rose, as it had in May, by 2 
percent—from 546 to 556 (March 1938=100). 
White rolls, potatoes, eggs, and beef went up 
in price; men’s shirts and shoes were more 
expensive; haircuts cost more; and house- 
hold goods were higher priced. 

Negotiations looking toward a fifth wage- 
price agreement continued during June and 
were concluded in July. The new agree- 
ment, which took effect on July 16, provides 
for an average wage increase of 10 percent 
and higher prices for grain, bread, milk, 
butter, sugar, and utility services. 


AGRICULTURE AND Foop 


Weather conditions throughout June in 
most parts of Austria continued favorable to 
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the growth and ripening of practically all 
crops. As a result, average per hectare 
yields of wheat, rye, and barley may be 
expected to be at least as good or better than 
unofficially estimated, whereas the average 
yield of oats is forecast as considerably better 
than last year’s low harvest. The condition 
of late potatoes and sugar beets is satis- 
factory. The harvest of early potatoes was 
delayed somewhat by cool weather, but 
average yields are said to be considerably 
better than last year’s subnormal crop.— 
U. S. LEGATION, VIENNA, JuLy 20, 1951. 


Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF SCHEDULE MODIFICATIONS 


By legislative ordinance published in the 
Bulletin Administratif of the Belgian Congo 
dated April 10, 1951, certain modifications 
were made in the Congo import tariff. Ef- 
fective on March 29 bricks, tiles, flagstones, 
and similar refractory materials of construc- 
tion were exempted from import duties, and 
other products became subject to ad valorem 
import duties, as follows: Explosives used in 
the manufacture of other explosives, 5 per- 
cent; other explosives, including manufac- 
tures of certain chemical composition, such 
as miners’ torches, and other devices con- 
taining explosive preparations, 20 percent; 
and pyrotechnics (fireworks, petards, and 
similar products), 20 percent. 

Another legislative ordinance published in 
the Bulletin Administratif dated April 25, 
1951, provides for a 5 percent ad valorem 
import duty, effective on April 17, on cycles 
and parts, including pneumatic tires and 
tubes. 

The April 10 legislative ordinance afore- 
mentioned also provides for an increase in 
the export duty on palm kernels from 15 to 18 
percent ad valorem, effective on March 3; and 
the export duty on palm-kKernel oil was in- 


creased from 3 to 7 percent, effective on 
March 23. 


- - 
Bolivia 
RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


FINANCE 


In order to overcome the budget deficit 
and the prevailing shortage of bank credit 
and currency notes within the banking sys- 
tem, the Bolivian Government has issued 
decrees relaxing current limitations of the 
formation of bank credit and modifying the 
organic banking law. 

These relaxations, if fully used, would in- 
crease by 850,000,000 to 1,100,000,000 bolivi- 
anos the total of bank credit, and might 
result in an increase of approximately 20 
percent in the total money supply. Such 
an expansion of the internal circulating 
medium, coming at a time when foreign ex- 
change earnings may be impaired as a result 
of the drop in the price of tin, might result 
in a serious inflationary surge. That these 
developments are giving concern in some 
quarters is apparent from the fact that two 
leading La Paz dailies editorially endorsed 
recommendations of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the National Chamber of In- 
dustries, among others, that the technical 
advice of foreign experts. be obtained. 

The Government announced on July 31 
its acceptance in principle of the recom- 
mendations of the U. N. Keenleyside Mis- 
sion. These recommendations suggest a 
number of reforms and the placement of 
qualified foreign technicians in certain key 
official administrative positions. The Bo- 
livian Government in its note to the UN 
“reserved the right to reject, modify and re- 
vise in execution those provisions inapplica- 
ble to Bolivia,” but requested the UN 
Secretary General to send delegates with full 
authority to discuss the final report and to 


sign a convention of technical assistance 
between the UN and Bolivia. 

By a decree enacted in the middle of July, 
mining, industrial, and commercial firms are 
to be required, by October 15, to recapitalize 
all fixed assets to reflect current realistic 
evaluations and to pay a 12-percent tax on 
increases shown. The enactment of a sup- 
plementary regulating decree more precisely 
defining the application of this measure is 
expected. In view of the past depreciation 
of the value of the boliviano, this measure 
would constitute a drastic capital levy which 
many enterprises doing business in Bolivia 
could not meet from current profits. 

A decree has been enacted clarifying the 
use which small miners can make of the 12 
percent of the total exchange earned by their 
exports and deposited to their account. This 
class of exchange, which is earned at a rate 
of approximately $1,000,000 a year, has been 
largely unused owing to import restrictions 
and has accumulated for 9 months. The re- 
cent decree permits broad use of these funds 
by the miners themselves for the purchase 
of automobiles and for foreign travel. A 
subsequent decree is expected to permit pur- 
chasers of this exchange to employ it for the 
importation, under license, of items such as 
had formerly been imported with privately 
owned exchange. The importation of a wide 
variety of luxuries, for which Official ex- 
change is not available, would thus again 
be facilitated. 


PETROLEUM—LABOR 


On July 14, the Government raised the 
price of gasoline 3 bolivianos per liter and 
the price of kerosene 14% bolivianos per liter. 
This rise represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 40 percent in the gasoline price. To 
justify these increases to the public, the 
Government explained that Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos, the state pe- 
troleum monopoly, had been running at a 
considerable deficit, and that the Export- 
Import Bank, now considered yYPFs’s applica- 
tion for a US$3,000,000, credit, has required 
it to balance its budget as a condition for 
granting the loan. 

No serious labor disputes occurred in July, 
but the increases in gasoline and kerosene 
prices followed by higher taxi and bus fares 
may cause workers to consider their recent 
wage gains inadequate. 


MINING 


The majority of the tin companies re- 
ported to the investigating commission, 
which was sent by the RFC to determine 
the effect on the Bolivian economy of the 
current RFC tin pricing policy, that costs 
were in excess of the RFC selling price of 
$1.06. To tide the economy over, Bolivia 
accepted the RFC’s offer of a 1-month provi- 
sional contract at $1.12. The price finally 
determined by RFC will be embodied in a 
1-year contract and applied retroactively to 
June 1, 1951. 

A new schedule of compulsory foreign- 
exchange deliveries to the Central Bank of 
Bolivia, applicable to exports of wolfram, 
was established on July 18. These newly 
established rates for exchange deliveries 
vary with the mineral content of the con- 
centrate, or ore, and fix the percentage of 
foreign exchange which must be delivered 
to the Government at various price levels. 
The new decree specifies that exporters may 
retain 42 percent of their foreign-exchange 
receipts at the price of $65 per long ton, 
instead of the former 32 percent, but it also 
specifies that all obligatory deliveries of 
foreign exchange must be made at the rate 
of 60 bolivianos to the dollar, instead of the 
former rate of 100 bolivianos to the dollar. 
The two unfavorable provisions of the decree 
raise the export tax, “impuesto adicional,” 
from 10 to 20 percent of the gross value of 
wolfram shipments, and require producers 
of wolfram to set aside 2,000 bolivianos per 
long ton for the construction .of workers 
housing, provided this obligation is not 
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already imposed upon them by decrees gov- 
erning the export of other minerals. 


AGRICULTURE 


The price of prime domestic wheat was 
inereased from 450 to 600 bolivianos per 
quintal on July 12. According to supreme 
decree No. 02619, this change will not raise 
the price of bread, because the State flour 
subsidy to wheat millers will be continued. 

The epizootic of hoof-and-mouth disease 
in the Cochabamba area continued, although 
the district was quarantined; army control 
posts were established, and general disinfec- 
tion and vaccination were attempted. The 
Livestock Bureau has petitioned the Govern- 
ment for 4,000,000 bolivianos to continue its 
campaign in the also infected Departments 
of Oruro, Potosi, and La Paz. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Aviation.—The Minister of National De- 
fense authorized overflight and landing 
privileges at Fortin Campero, Bolivia, to air- 
craft,of the Aero-Club of Oran, Argentina, 
provided normal compliance with Bolivian 
customs and immigration authorities is 
maintained. 

Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano expected to import 
four B-17 four-motor airplanes from the 
United States for cargo service. 

A new contract between Lloyc Aéreo Boliv- 
iano and the Bolivian Government, to 
replace one which expires in December, was 
authorized on July 25. 

A budget amounting to 594,000 bolivianos 
for 1951, of which 560,000 bolivianos were 
derived from a motion-picture tax, has been 
approved for the Oruro Aero Club. 

Highways.—Progress continued on the 
Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway project. 
The access road was extended 26 kilometers 
to a point 240 kilometers from Cochabamba 
and was expected to reach Comarapa (kilo- 
meter 254) August 1. An advance camp, and 
a tank farm for Diesel oil and gasoline stor- 
age at Comarapa, were being installed. 
Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano will land charter 
planes at Comarapa’s airfield, to facilitate 
operations of the project. Travel by truck 
or passenger car from Cochabamba to kilo- 
meter 240, which now requires 6 to 7 hours 
at a reasonable speed, formerly required from 
4 to 15 or more days. Road travel from 
Camarapa to Santa Cruz, which now con- 
sumes, during the dry season, some 3 days, 
will take 3 to 4 hours when the highway is 
completed. Priority difficulties in obtaining 
necessary replacement parts and certain 
other material in the United States continue 
to hamper the United States construction 
firm which is under contract to complete the 
highway. 

INDUSTRY 


Electric power.—Rationing of power in La 
Paz began in June, with the same general 
cut-back as in previous years; but at the 
end of July the power company was com- 
pelled to lengthen the cut-off periods from 
the former 3 hours to 5 or more hours daily. 
Light rains during 1950—51, sufficient increase 
in the local use of power to offset the full 
effect of cut-backs instituted, and a cold 
spell which froze snow and glacier water 
sources, lowered the company’s available im- 
pounded water to a point where the restricted 
policy became imperative. Local manu- 
facturers find it difficult or impossible to ob- 
tain an allocation from the company of as 
little as 10 kilowatts either for new installa- 
tions or expansion of old facilities. The com- 
pany’s new Santa Rosa installation is ex- 
pected to be completed by early 1952. It 
will increase electric power available to La 
Poaz from the present 27,000 hp. to 30,500 hp. 

Motion pictures.—Bolivia Films, Ltda., has 
presented two new 16 mm. color film shorts 
in local theaters. Both have travelogue- 
folklore themes. Sound-track, commentary 
in Spanish with background music from 
records dubbed in, and workmanship gener- 
ally are good. 

Edible oil production.—Bolivia’s only 
edible oil factory was formed inaugurated on 
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July 7, at Cochabamba. Production capac- 
ity of the plant is 600,000 liters annually. 
This season's output is limited to 200,000 
liters by Bolivia’s small edible-oil-seed pro- 
duction. Owners of the plant are actively 
undertaking seed production on properties 
in the eastern lowland half of Bolivia, and 
the Servicio Agricola Interamericano has 
been encouraging seed production by Cocha- 
bamba and Santa Cruz growers. The Bolivian 
Government has promised adequate protec- 
tion to the new industry. The enterprise 
gives promise of substantial savings in the 
expenditure of foreign exchange formerly 
used to purchase edible oils abroad. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


Port congestion.—Because of congestion of 
Arica, Chile, and the expense of rail service 
from that port to Bolivia, the Bolivian 
Minister of Economy asked his Government 
to make formal representation for the earliest 
possible opening of the Peruvian port, 
Matarani, for wheat consignments en route 
to Bolivia. At the end of June, Bolivian 
factories were threatening to shut down or 
drastically reduce operating levels because 
of a lack of raw materials brought about by 
port congestion and a foreseeable lack of 
foreign exhange. 

Argentine-Bolivian commercial agree- 
ment.—The commercial agreement of 1947 
with Argentina was still not implemented 
late in July. One of the provisions of the 
agreement called for delivery to Argentina 
of 8,000 metric tons of tin concentrates an- 
nually, or approximately 40 percent of nor- 
nal annual shipments to the United States. — 
U. S. Empassy, La Paz, Juty 30, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW DECREE GOVERNS WOLFRAM EXPORTS 


A new schedule for compulsory foreign ex- 
change deliveries to the Central Bank of Bo- 
livia applicable to “exports of wolfram” was 
established by a decree of July 18, 1951, states 
a report of July 24 from the U. S, Embassy at 
La Paz. 

The newly established rates for exchange 
deliveries vary with the mineral content of 
the concentrate, or ore, and fix the percent- 
age of foreign exchange that must be deliv- 
ered to the Government at various price 
levels. Under the new decree an exporter is 
permitted to retain 42 percent of his foreign 
exchange receipts at the current price of $65 
a long ton instead of 32 percent as formerly. 
With respect to the portion of foreign ex- 
change which he is obliged to sell to the 
Government, the new decree is less favorable 
than the former one in that all obligatory 
deliveries of foreign exchange are made at 
the rate of 60 bolivianos to the dollar in- 
stead of at the former rate of 100 bolivianos 
to the dollar. 

Two other unfavorable provisions of the 
present decree raise the export tax (im- 
puesto adicional) from 10 to 12 percent of 
the gross value of wolfram shipments, and 
require producers of wolfram to set aside 
2,000 bolivianos a long ton for the construc- 
tion of workers’ housing provided this obliga- 
tion is not already imposed upon them by 
decrees governing the export of other min- 
erals. 

(For previous announcement relative to 
the sale of exchange derived from wolfram, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
20, 1950.) 


British Malaya 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, AND BICYCLES AND 
PaRTS: IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED 
As a means of increasing its budgetary 
revenues, the Federation of Malaya has in- 
creased its import duties on alcoholic bever- 
ages and on bicycles and parts. Brandy and 





whisky in bottles (not exceeding 81-percent 
proof spirit), for example, are now charged 
a customs duty of M$56 per imperial gallon, 
as against the previous rates of M$43.75 for 
brandy and M$49.50 for whisky. The new 
preferential rate for brandy in bottles (for 
imports from the sterling area) is M$49 per 
gallon. There is no preferential rate for 
whisky. The new duty for whisky amounts 
to M$9.33 per bottle, or nearly US$3.08 
(M$3.03=US$1). There are also new rates 
for samshu and other imported liquors. 

Ale, beer, stout, porter, cider, etc, are taxed 
at the new rates of M$5.20 per imperial gal- 
lon (full rate) and M$4.80 (preferential 
rate); the new rates are 30 and 33 percent, 
respectively, over previous rates. The excise 
duty on beer and stout has also been raised 
from the former rate of M$3 per gallon to 
M#4.20. 

Former specific duties on bicycles and 
parts have been changed to an ad valorem 
basis, 20 percent (full rate) and 10 percent 
(preferential rate). The former duties on a 
complete bicycle were M$4.50 (full duty) and 
M$1.50 (preferential duty). The new duty 
for a complete standard bicycle imported 
from the sterling area will probably be about 
M$15. 

It is anticipated that the new rates on the 
categories of goods mentioned will yield a 
little more than M$8,000,000 in revenues 
above the 1950 realization of M$29,490,000. 
The new rates apply only to the Federation 
of Malaya, not to Singapore. 


Cuba 


GENERAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Retail sales continued at high levels dur- 
ing July, although heavy inventories of tex- 
tiles and certain other products caused some 
delay in collection from the interior. Price 
reductions were reported in heavy lines, such 
as refrigerators and television sets. Imports 
of iron and steel products totaled 16,761 met- 
ric tons during June and 103,342 metric tons 
during the first half of 1951, approximately 
double the volume of the comparable periods 
of 1950. European sources supplied an in- 
creased share of these products, especially 
concrete reinforcing rods. Uncertainties in 
the import distribution of tin plate for the 
third quarter continued to disturb can man- 
ufacturers. 

Various measures affecting trade adopted 
by the Government included: (1) Quota con- 
trols over the consumption of sulphur; (2) 
the exemption of television broadcasting 
equipment from payment of import duties 
and other customs charges; (3) a prohibition 
against exports to Soviet Russia and Satellite 
countries; (4) the registration of rice im- 
porters, growers, and millers; (5) the accept- 
ance of International Wheat Agreement flour 
purchase contracts registered with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or the Canadian 
Wheat Board on or before June 22, 1951; (6) 
the establishment of a ceiling price of $3.80 
per quintal of 101.4 pounds for Grade 1 po- 
tatoes until August 31; (7) a proposal for a 
new cost-of-living study by the National 
Economy Board; and (8) an increase of 200 
percent in the parcel post rates to the United 
States. 

AGRICULTURE 


Rainfall during July was generally good 
throughout the country and the production 
of milk and other dairy products approached 
the seasonal peak. Prospects for a good 
sugar crop were improved by the rains. 
Sugar production through July 15, 1951, 
amounted to 6,341,449 short tons, approxi- 
mately 3.5 percent greater than in the com- 
parable period of 1950. Excluding Cuba’s 
sugar quota for the United States, less than 
300,000 Spanish long tons were reported as 
remaining unsold from the 1951 crop. Pro- 
duction of blackstrap molasses was expected 
to total approximately 288,300,000 gallons, 
about 10 percent more than the 1950 total. 
By mid-year virtually the entire amount had 
been sold in world markets or assigned to fill 
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commitments in the United States. Unoffi- 
cial reports indicated that 156,000 acres have 
been planted to cane for the 1952 harvest, a 
minimum net increase of 5 percent over 1951. 
Cattle marketings increased during July 
and better qualities were available to slaugh- 
terers. Hog prices declined moderately, re- 
flecting the improved supply situation. 


TEXTILES 


The domestic textile industry continued to 
refuse a wage increase of 30 percent re- 
quested by workers after the recent tariff 
increases on textiles. Two small mills were 
shut down by strikes, and it was feared that 
they would spread throughout the industry. 
A feeling of optimism was reported to pre- 
vail, although some mills were operating at 
from 30 to 50 percent of capacity. The 
wholesale market was inactive because of 
heavy inventories, and price declines of from 
10 to 15 percent were recorded. 


MINING 


Production of manganese by the Charco 
Redondo mine totaled about 10,000 long tons 
in July, and it was estimated that ore ex- 
traction in the last half of 1951 would 
amount to 100,000 tons. Drilling of the sec- 
ond deep well test in the Bay of Cadiz by the 
Cuban Gulf Oil Co. reached 4,000 feet on 
August 1. 

FINANCE 


Commercial bank clearings in July totaled 
$443 325,262, of which 4 percent consisted of 
clearings in United States currency. The 
total in June was $325,259,108, of which 13 
percent was United States currency. The 
decrease in clearings in United States cur- 
rency in July reflected the Government’s 
policy of drawing checks against the National 
Bank for payment of salaries to Government 
workers. The continued withdrawal from 
circulation of United States currency was 
reported by the National Bank, but no other 
effects of the cessation of the dollar’s power 
as legal tender were noted. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building permits in the first 7 months of 
1951 were valued at 33,803,530 pesos, an in- 
crease of 27 percent over the like period of 
1950. Materials for the construction of a 
number of grain elevators arrived in July. 
The additional storage facilities provided by 
these elevators is expected to retard specula- 
tion in grains and to assist in the Govern- 
ment efforts to control prices. The expendi- 
ture of 28,000,000 pesos for the construction 
of bridges, highways, plazas, and a new art 
museum in*the Habana area during the 1951- 
52 fiscal year was announced. 

Slow progress was reported in sugar-mill 
repairs and improvements because of the 
shortage of materials. Concern was ex- 
pressed by the trade that the off-season re- 
conditioning might not be completed before 
the start of the grinding season in Jan- 
uary.—U. S. EMBASSY, HABANA, AvuG. 3, 1951. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY SIGNED 


A trade agreement between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and France for the 
period June 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, 
was recently signed, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Bundesanzeiger of July 
27. This agreement is in accordance with 
recommendations made at Paris by OEEC for 
a new Western German trade policy. 

Because of the rather difficult German 
balance-of-payments situation, German im- 
ports from France, which generally will be 
of the same type as under previous agree- 
ments, will be of a volume lower than French 
imports from Germany. By this measure it 
is expected that an improved German bal- 
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ance-of-payments situation can be achieved 
in the near future. 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 5, 1951, for a report of the previous agree- 
ment.) 


Germany, Western 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.’’) 


Haiti 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Commercial and agricultural activity in 
Haiti was at a low, “dead-season” ebb during 
July. Unemployment rose markedly when 
the large sugar mill closed, but Government 
road-building projects took up some of the 
slack. Normal activity is expected to be re- 
sumed in September, as coffee commences to 
move to market. 


FINANCE 


The most recent financial report of the 
Fiscal Department of the Haitian Govern- 
ment shows the highest receipts on record 
collected during May. The month’s revenue, 
amounting to 12,489,450 gourdes, brought the 
cumulative total for the first 8 months of 
the fiscal year to 87,892,834 gourdes as com- 
pared with 75,975,098 during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. It is evi- 
dent that budgetary estimates of receipts of 
105,000,000 gourdes for the fiscal year will be 
substantially surpassed. 

The extraordinary receipts for May resulted 
in an increase of almost 3,000,000 gourdes in 
the Government’s cash account with the 
National Bank, which stood at 19,500,000 
gourdes, as compared with only 6,000,000 
gourdes on May 31, 1950. 

Another financial milestone was passed as 
the Treasury made the final payment on the 
J. G. White Loan of 1938, thereby eliminating 
this eharge from the public debt. The latter 
stood at 34,604,000 gourdes as compared with 
42,945,000 on May 31, 1950, and the Treasury 
showed an unobligated balance for the first 
month since January 1949. (5 gourdes=1 
U. S. dollar.) 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


Grinding at Haiti’s only modern sugar mill 
ended on July 12, having produced a record 
64,247 short tons of sugar, as compared with 
54,762 short tons in 1950. The cane ground 
amounted to 570,928 short tons, as compared 
with 467,774 in the preceding season. Pro- 
duction was broken down into 39,238 tons of 
raw sugar, 18,500 tons of “populaire,” and 
6,509 tons of refined, the latter largely for 
domestic consumption. In 1950 these pro- 
duction figures were 31,181 of raw sugar, 
18,000 of “populaire,” and 5,581 of refined 
sugar. This mill also produced 3,072,625 gal- 
lons of molasses in 1951, as compared with 
2,565,156 in 1950. 

Meanwhile, a new mill near Aux Cayes, on 
the southern peninsula, was slowly ap- 
proaching completion. This mill, backed 
by Cuban capital, is to have a potential pro- 
duction of 20,000 tons of sugar. It may com- 
merce grinding in the 1952 season. 

Plans were also under consideration for the 
erection of yet a third mill in northern Haiti, 
sponsored by a group headed by one of 
Haiti’s leading agriculturists. The expan- 
sion of the sugar industry would be an im- 
portant prop to rural economy from the 
viewpoints of both increased employment 
and the creation of important cash crops. 

The new distillation plant at St. Michel 
was Officially inaugurated during July. This 
modern plant, Haitian owned and operated, 
will be the country’s largest producer of 
essential oils, with its greatest production 
being that of oil of lemongrass. 


A new plant has also been landed on the 
docks of Port-au-Prince for production of 
marine stores. This venture, backed by 
United States capital, is the first of its kind 
in Haiti, and the operators will also seek 
other profitable sources of revenue, such as 
castor oil; castor beans grow in profusion 
throughout urban and rural Haiti. 

The possibility of additional development 
of Haiti’s rural economy is seen in the visit 
of two rubber technicians from private 
United States industry. These men are mak- 
ing a study of the country’s long-idle plan- 
tations of Hevea brasiliensis. It is known 
that the Government is desirous of seeing 
these plantations rehabilitated and placed in 
production. A recent census of rubber trees, 
undertaken by the Agricultural Attaché of 
the Embassy, provided an estimate of almost 
90,000 mature trees now tappable and an 
additional 200,000 which should be tappable 
within 2 years. 

SHIPPING 


In an effort to improve maritime connec- 
tions with Europe, the Government has been 
trying to interest foreign shipping lines in a 
more active service. As a result, the Cie. 
Generale Transatlantique (French Line) will 
shortly commence a new twice-monthly serv- 
ice direct from a French port to Haiti via 
Puerto Rico, employing modern cargo vessels. 
These vessels will continue to New York and 
thence back to France. 


TOURISM 


A bright note is seen in a continued brisk 
tourist activity in Haiti during the summer 
months. Many travelers, particularly those 
unable, through professional demands, to 
travel during the winter months, are discov- 
ering that the islands of the Caribbean, and 
particularly Haiti with its sharp contrasts of 
altitude and climate, make an enjoyable 
summer playground. Hotels and travel agen- 
cies report a very satisfactory volume of 
business.—U. S. EMBASSY, PoORT-AU-PRINCE, 
JULY 23, 1951. 


Honduras 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


A new match factory was opened in San 
Pedro Sula Honduras, during June, bringing 
to three the number of factories producing 
matches in Honduras. This firm, which uses 
the name Fosforera Hondurena, Ltda., pro- 
duces books of 20 matches each, with a daily 
capacity of 20,000 books. It is believed that 
this attempt is the first to produce book 
matches in Honduras. 

Great interest was being shown in the 
establishment of a second textile factory in 
Tegucigalpa, which will produce cotton 
threads and fabrics. This project, although 
still in the planning stage, has progressed to 
the point where land has been bought and 
the purchasing of equipment has begun. 
The principals behind this development are 
Salvadoran industrialists who own a large 
textile plant in El Salvador. Those plans 
will aid the promotion of Honduran cotton 
production. 

The single textile plant operating in Hon- 
duras at present, the Fabrica Nacional de 
Hilados y Tejidos, Tegucigalpa, is actively 
engaged in developing local sources of cotton 
and is planning the cultivation of 1,090 acres 
of land in cotton., 


NEw AIR ROUTES INAUGURATED 


TACA de Honduras (Transportes Aéreos 
Centroamericanos) commenced on June 15 
a new passenger and freight service between 
Tegucigalpa and the western sections of Hon- 
duras, which will fly regularly on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, in addition to 
continuing its present twice-daily flights be- 
tween Tegucigalpa and the north coast. 
Three flights weekly were also initiated be- 
tween several additional points in the De- 
partment of Olancho and the capital. 

TACA further facilitated international air 
service between Honduras and the United 
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States by a new flight leaving Tegucigalpa 
at 8 a. m., San Pedro Sula at 9 a. m., and 
connecting in Belize, British Honduras, with 
TACA International at 9:55 a.m. The trav- 
eler then may proceed directly to New Or- 
leans, arriving there at 2:15 p. m., c. s. t., 
only 6 hours and 15 minutes after leaving 
Tegucigalpa. 


GOVERNMENT BANKS COMPLETE FIRST YEAR’S 
OPERATIONS 


On June 30, the two Honduran Govern- 
ment banks, the Central Bank of Honduras 
and the National Development Bank, suc- 
cessfully completed their first year of opera- 
tion. The banks received plaudits from all 
parts of the country for accomplishments 
during the year. Some of the many achieve- 
ments for the 12-month period were as 
follows: 

Central Bank—Fixed maximum interest 
rates on credit throughout the country; 
fixed the legal reserves required of the com- 
mercial banks for loans; consolidated all 
Government deposits in the capital under 
the Central Bank; contracted for and issued 
paper currency in 1-, 5-, 10-, 20-, and 100- 
lempira denominations (1 lempira=—$0.50 
U. S. currency); unified the exchange rates, 
thereby eliminating differential rates exist- 
ing in various parts of the country; prepared 
statistical studies urgently needed by Hon- 
duras; retired from circulation large quan- 
tities of United States 50-cent coins and 
replaced them by lempira coins and paper; 
and established uniform rediscount rates. 

Development Bank—Granted 659 loans, of 
both long- and short-term type, with a dollar 
value Of $851,457.50; created “Credit Squads” 
to take the facilities of the Development 
Bank to all parts of the country; organized 
permanent commissions on highways, immi- 
gration, agricultural development, and in- 
dustrial development; created a national vet- 
erinary service; actively solicited technical 
assistance for the future development of 
Honduras; and planned for the establishment 
of a system of “national warehouses” 
throughout the country to provide facilities 
for the storage of crops and merchandise. 

Other plans of the Central Bank call for 
the establishment of foreign-exchange 
agencies at Toncontin Airport, Tegucigalpa, 
and in Santa Rosa de Copan. 

During June, the Central Bank signed an 
agreement with the Honduran Government, 
under which the bank assumes the obliga- 
tions of the Government to the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
of Reconstruction and Development. 

The month witnessed the placing in cir- 
culatiton of crisp, new, bright red 1-lempira 
notes, the same size as the pale-blue 5- 
lempira bills already available. These were 
welcomed by the populace who, according to 
businessmen, were allegedly short of 1- 
lempira and subsidiary coins. The issuance 
of new 10-, 20 - and 100-lempira notes was 
scheduled for July 1. 

Honduran businessmen plan to open two 
new banking institutions in the country in 
the near future. One, a bank to develop low- 
cost housing and other projects, was or- 
ganized in Tegucigalpa; and the other, a 
commercial bank, is scheduled to open in 
Santa Rosa de Copan, Department of Copan, 
in September. The latter was organized 
with a capital of US$50,000. 


HONDURAN EXTERNAL DEBT REDUCED 


The Honduran Government, through the 
Ministry of Finance, Public Credit, and Com- 
merce, further reduced the small external 
debt of Honduras, by the payment to the 
London Bondholders Corporation of US$114,- 
941.94 through the National City Bank of 
New York. The balance due the London 
Bondholders at the present time now rests 
at US$261,937.50. 


Cost or LIVING CONTINUES HIGH 


Press criticism against the rising cost of 
living throughout the country continued, 
with reports of scarcity, hoarding, and goug- 
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ing from all quarters. In some areas, the 
scarcities were serious enough to cause the 
Government, through the Office of Income 
Administration, to plan the purchase of corn 
in areas of abundance for distribution in 
areas of scarcity. 

Despite the hue and cry over rising prices, 
the index of 14 locally produced and con- 
sumed articles of basic necessity, prepared 
by the Central Bank, dropped from 414.9 in 
May to 399.1 at the end of June (1939- 
100).—U. S. EmpBassy, TEGUCIGALPA, JULY 27, 
1951. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA 
REACTIVATED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.’’) 


Paraguay 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
Cost or LIVING 


The 50 percent wage increase which went 
into effect in Paraguay on July 1 for all non- 
governmental workers was quickly followed 
by substantial increases in many essential 
articles and services, among which were 
streetcar fares, prices of newspapers, railroad 
passenger and freight rates, interurban bus 
fares, and cigarettes. Although there was no 
immediate increase in ceiling prices for food, 
it is understood that in some instances, prices 
in excess of ceilings were being charged 
and paid. 

Further increases in prices were expected. 
The cost-of-living index stood at 1229 in June 
as compared with 1170 in January of 1951. 


LABOR 


The Second Paraguayan Labor Congress 
was held in Asuncion, July 12 to 15. The 
President of the Republic, cabinet ministers, 
high government officials, and members of 
the diplomatic corps attended the opening 
session, together with delegates and a large 
crowd of spectators. Most business firms, at 
the suggestion of their trade associations, 
closed during the day in order to permit the 
greatest possible concurrence of workers to 
the opening session of the Congress. 

The most salient feature of the Congress 
was the creation of a politically free labor 
central. The new labor organization was 
named the Confederation of Paraguayan 
Workers (Confederacion Paraguaya de Traba- 
jadores—CPT.) and its bylaws contain a 
repudiation of Communism and declare that 
the organization is free of all political di- 
rectives and, further, they prohibit any 
political activities within the organization. 

In matters of an international nature, the 
Confederation supports the Charter of the 
United Nations and the agreements reached 
at the Conference of Chapultepec. Although 
no affiliation with an international labor 
group was approved during the deliberations 
of the Congress, the Executive Committee 
was authorized to study the programs and 
bylaws of the various international organiza- 
tions with a view toward considering, at a 
later date, the advantages of affiliation with 
one of them. In the meantime, informal 
relations will be maintained with suitable, 
non-Communist, international labor organi- 
zations. 

Under every aspect, the Congress can be 
described as a complete success, and, as a 
result, a more enthusiastic, energetic, and 
authentic labor movement may be expected 
in the future. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


The 1950-51 corn crop was harvested and 
it was calculated that the total yield would 
be approximately 100,000 metric tons of grain 





compared with previous estimates of between 
115,000 and 120,000 metric tons. The re- 
duced production is attributed to unusually 
heavy rains in February and March. Plant- 
ings for the new corn crop have begun and, 
provided climatic conditions are favorable, 
it may we:l be that a yield of 120,000 metric 
tons of grain can be realized. Authorization 
has been granted recently for the exporta- 
tion of 5,000 metric tons of corn from the 
1950-51 crop. 

Trade sources are of the opinion that 
Paraguayan vegetable-oil production for 1951 
will be in the following amounts, expressed 
in metric tons, with comparable data for 
1950 shown in parentheses: Cottonseed oil, 
1,792 (2,400); peanut oil 350 (390); tung oil, 
2,200 (1,185); palm oil 1,500 (700); palm- 
kernel oil between 3,500 and 4,000 (900); and 
castor oil between 600 and 850 (600). In- 
creased production has been brought about 
largely by higher prices and more favorable 
climatic conditions. 

Because of the declining volume of beef 
cattle available for slaughter the number of 
days per week when beef may be sold to the 
public has been reduced from 6 to 5. The 
most recent official statistics set the number 
of cattle in Paraguay at 3,369,000 head and, 
because of increased domestic meat con- 
sumption and clandestine shipments abroad, 
herds have been further depleted. In an 
effort to conserve stock, there have been no 
recent allocations of domestic animals to 
the three local meat-packing plants, only 
one of them having operated for approxi- 
mately 1 month during 1951 in processing 
20,000 head of cattle imported from Argen- 
tina. There have been no reports of serious 
outbreaks of hoof-and-mouth disease in 
Paraguay.—U. S. EMBassy, ASUNCION, JULY 
30, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PARCEL Post SHIPMENTS TEMPORARILY 
BANNED 


Parcel-post shipments to Paraguay have 
been so heavy recently that a serious con- 
gestion has developed in that country’s postal 
system. As a result, the United States, at 
the request of the Paraguayan Government 
has agreed to suspend temporarily parcel- 
post service to that country, effective im- 
mediately. Shipments will be resumed when 
Paraguay indicates that shipments can again 
be handled normally. 

Parcels addressed to foreign diplomats in 
care of their respective Embassies or Lega- 
tions in Paraguay may be accepted and dis- 
patched under normal conditions. 


Philippines 


RECENT TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


After ten consecutive months of export 
balances, Philippine foreign trade in June 
showed an excess of imports of more than 
23,300,000 pesos, according to preliminary 
estimates of the Central Bank. (1 peso equals 
$0.50.) Imports, valued at 89,200,000 pesos, 
were the highest recorded for any month 
since 1949, whereas exports, which amounted 
to 65,900,000 pesos, were the lowest since 
November 1950 and 20 percent below the 
average value of exports for the first 5 
months of 1951. Should the demand and 
prices received for Philippine exports con- 
tinue to slacken and imports, particularly 
imports of decontrolled commodities, re- 
main at current high levels, a further worsen- 
ing of the trade position may be expected. 
The Central Bank has estimated that im- 
port trade in 1951 may exceed the record 
value of $650,000,000 established in 1949. 


EXxPoRT TRADE AND PRICE TRENDS 


Wholesale prices for sugar, cordage, lum- 
ber, and logs advanced in June over levels 
for previous months, but prices of copra, 
coconut oil, dessicated coconut, abaca, and 
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leaf tobacco registered declines. The index 
number for wholesale prices of the 11 major 
export commodities dropped from 352.2 in 
March to 329.7 in April; 310 in May; and 
281.1 in June. 

Although the value of exports declined in 
June, shipments in the first 6 months of 
1951 of major export commodities registered 
outstanding increases in most instances, 
compared with the first half of 1950. Figures 
released by the Central Bank show exports 
during the two periods as follows: 


Leading Philippine Exports 


Value (mil- 


Quantity lion pesos ?) 
Item ‘ 

1950 1951 | 1950 | 1951 
Copra_-million kilograms !__|243.9 340.8 | 90.2 | 163.6 
Coconut oil do 21.8 | 33.8 | 12.4 25.8 
Copra meal or cake do 23.5 | 32.7 | 2.7 3.1 
Desiccated coconut do 33.1 7.30.0 | 21.7 14.4 
Sugar do 303.9 441.1 | 65.3 99. 7 
Abaca .-.do....| 43.3 | 67.3 | 38.0 73.8 
Canned pineapple do 31.0 | 32.8 | 10.3 8.5 
Lumber board feet 17.1 | 2.8) 3.3 5.4 
Iron ore__million kilograms__|191.0 |287.7 3.2 4.1 
Chromite ore do 81.4 |172.7 1.9 4.2 
Copper concentrate do 11.3 | 11.0 4.1 3.0 
Scrap metals do 6.9 | 24.8 0.7 2.9 
All others do 27.7 71.7 
Total ‘ 281.5 | 480.2 

1 kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds 
2 1 peso equals $0.50. 


IMPORT-CONTROL DEVELOPMENTS 


The new Import Control Commission, es- 
tablished under Republic Act 650, assumed 
office on July 1 taking over the duties and 
functions previously performed by the Im- 
port Control Administration and the Li- 
censing Division of the Price Stabilization 
Corporation (PRISCO). As of July 20 the 
Commission had issued no import licenses 
and had not begun actual operations. It 
was chiefly concerned with the screening of 
licenses which had been approved but not 
released by PRISCO prior to July 1. On 
July 18 the Commission made public rules 
and regulations to implement the new im- 
port-control law. Businessmen were advised 
that they had until July 28 to make sugges- 
tions for improving the outlined procedures 
before they became effective. Notably lack- 
ing in the rules and regulations was any 
reference to a set-aside for ‘“new”’ importers, 
as had been established under the old im- 
port law, Republic Act 426. 

Over $28@,000,000 of exchange reserves were 
allocated for imports during the first half of 
1951 and the President recently announced 
allocation of a similar amount for the last 
half of the year. 


DOLLAR RESERVES 


Reflecting the general picture of recession, 
international exchange reserves fell from 
$391,210,000 in May to $382,250,000 in June, 
registering the first drop in many months. 
Considering the fact that foreign-exchange 
reserves stood at $357,120,000 in January 1951 
and at approximately $250,000,000 in De- 
cember 1949 before exchange controls went 
into effect, the decline in June was relatively 
slight. 

Cost or LIVING 


The cost of living continues to rise. The 
Central Bank index for living costs in June 
was 412.3 compared with 409.2 in May and 
398.2 in January 1951. The decontrol of 
imports of essential goods so far has not 
reflected benefits expected in terms of the 
rather liberal use of exchange reserves. 
Certain imported foodstuffs, such as coffee 
beans, sardines, and canned milk, allegedly 
are being sold at below landed cost because 
of recent abnormally heavy arrivals. Textile 
prices also have declined owing to large 
stocks on hand. Most imported consumer 
goods, however, are still high-priced and 
show no prospect of a decline. Price ad- 
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vances for rice and local vegetables during 
June accounted for a large part of the 
month’s increase in cost of living. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORT 


Agriculture was the direct recipient of a 
grant of $3,597,000 under the Economic Co- 
operation Administration’s $15,000,000 in- 
terim aid program completed in June. One 
shipment of 4,000 tons of fertilizer under the 
ECA program is now being made available 
to small farmers. 

Philippine exports of coconut products 
have remained appreciably heavier than in 
1950. Exports during the first 6 months ot 
1951 totaled 345,953 long tons of copra, 34,002 
of coconut oil, and 19,319 tons of desiccated 
coconut. For the same period in 1950 liftings 
were 230,084 long tons of copra, 22,479 of 
coconut oil, and 31,026 tons of desiccated 
coconut. In terms of copra, 1951 exports 
up to July 20 amounted to 425,970 long tons 
as against 304,316 tons for the like period 
in 1950. The decline in desiccated-coconut 
shipments resulted mainly from decreased 
demand in the United States, caused by 
heavy inventories, and from the imposition 
of price ceilings on the commodity. Truce 
developments in Korea have caused a decline 
in the Philippine market. Copra is presently 
quoted in Manila at only 26.50 pesos per 100 
kilograms (220 pounds), a substantial de- 
cline from the 30-peso quotation for June 
and the high of 53 pesos several months 
ago. 

Abaca balings during the first 5 months of 
1951 totaled 485,915 bales of 278 pounds. 
This was a large increase from the production 
of 301,897 bales during the corresponding 
period of 1950. Exports of abaca have been 
heavier, aggregating 528,208 bales from Jan- 
uary through May 1951, compared with 
270,310 bales during the corresponding 
months last year. Abaca of the Davao J1 
grade is now selling at 67 pesos per half bale 
or only 2 pesos below the June price level. 
Prices received for the fiber continue above 
the corresponding 1950 quotations. 

The tobacco market has remained un- 
changed, with Isabela leaf from the 1950 
crop quoted at 120 pesos per bale (253.5 
pounds). 

As of June 17, millings from the 1950-51 
sugar crop amounted to 872,146 short tons, 
10 percent below the official forecast. Pro- 
duction was running at barely 5,000 short 
tons weekly and only 5 of the 28 sugar mills 
were in operation. It is estimated that the 
final 1951 Philippine sugar output will ap- 
proximate only 950,000 short tons. Prices 
for export sugar, having advanced in June, 
declined somewhat in July. Current quota- 
tions average 14.35 pesos per picul (139 
pounds) as compared with 15.05 pesos in 
mid-June and 14.38 pesos a year ago. 

The Official forecast of the 1951 rice harvest 
remains at 57,600,000 cavans of unhulled rice, 
which would be 3 percent under the 1950 
volume. (1 cavan=97 pounds.) Imports of 
rice during the first half of 1951 totaled 45,000 
metric tons or nearly 10 times as much as 
the total imported in 1950. All imported rice 
came from Thailand. Despite heavy arriv- 
als, prices have continued to advance and 
milled Macan (second-class rice) is now 
quoted at 28.75 pesos per cavan (127 pounds 
of milled rice), an increase of 2 pesos over 
June and of 9.20 over the corresponding date 
last year. Despite the marked-up prices, 
current supplies appear to be more than 
adequate.—U. S. EmsBassy, MaNiza, July 20, 
1951. 


Spain 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNE 


The mounting cost-of-living and the food 
and materials shortages continued as major 
economic preoccupations in Spain during 
June. As the storm of strikes and demon- 
strations against high living costs died out, 
unrest smoldered under the surface and the 
Government again put workers on notice, in 


a high official’s speech at Bilbao, that strikes 
are criminal, treasonable, and against the 
workers’ interests. Top spokesmen reaffirmed 
the Government’s determination to proceed 
with the national industrialization program 
despite criticism. 

Retail and wholesale sales worsened in Most 
quarters and dullness prevailed generally, 
while increased trade with toutists prevented 
an even further decline in some markets. 
The optimistic note was in the press em- 
phasis on excellent crop prospects and pos- 
sible further United States aid. 


CosTs AND WAGES 


Cost of living continued its upward swing, 
with little indication that the Government’s 
attempts to control prices and distribution 
would effectively slacken the inflationary 
trend. Latest Government figures portrayed 
living costs increasing only 0.7 percent from 
April to May, in line with the seasonal trend 
of past years shown in official presentations. 
Actually, continued resort to the black mar- 
ket by those able to pay was the only means 
of obtaining many staple-food items. The 
official May cost-of-living index was 28 per- 
cent above that for the same month of last 
year, whereas the wholesale-price index 
showed a rise of 3.7 percent from April to 
May 1951. 

Government officials were reported hoping 
to avdid a general round of wage increases 
like that of last year, but the general con- 
census was that raises would have to be 
granted in the near future to bridge the 
widening gap between wages and prices. The 
spring’s flurry of general strikes and demon- 
strations seemed to have passed over, but 
there were indications that discontent con- 
tinued to smolder under the surface and 
that the idea of additional work stoppages 
and boycotts as a protest against living costs 
had not been abandoned. 


AGRICULTURE 


At the month’s end Spain’s agricultural 
situation was better than it had been for 
many years. Excellent ground moisture, fa- 
vorable weather, and more nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers have made Spain’s 1951 production 
outlook an optimistic one. 

With grain harvesting started, the Director 
General of Agriculture predicted a wheat 
crop about 30 percent greater than in 1950. 
Such a yield should give Spain about 4,400,- 
000 metric tons, or enough wheat to meet its 
consumption requirements under present 
rations. It is estimated that the olive-oil 
crop may well be one of the largest in Spain’s 
history. It is anticipated also that produc- 
tion of oranges, sugar beets, potatoes, and 
pulses will be much better than in 1950. 
Pastures were in good condition and live- 
stock breeders were optimistic about the 
year’s prospects. 

INDUSTRY 


Materials and fuel shortage continued to 
hamper industrial operations. The steel in- 
dustry suffered from shortages of coal and 
scrap, and the railroads and fishing fleet were 
handicapped by a short supply of fuels. 

Hydroelectric reserves continued to increase 
slightly during the month as a result of 
melting snows in the mountains. Water 
reservoirs throughout Spain reached peak 
levels on June 25, when they averaged 84 
percent of capacity. By month’s end these 
reserves had fallen to 83 percent with the 
start of the usual seasonal decline. Hydro- 
electric reserves reached 1,654,000,000 kw.-hr. 
at the end of June, as compared with 1,450,- 
000,000 kw-hr. at the beginning of the month. 


MINING 


Foreigh demand for Spanish lead continued 
strong during the month; exports amounted 
to approximately 2,100 metric tons. The 
base export price of 25.75 U. S. cents a pound 
remained unchanged during the period. 

Demand for Spanish mercury eased during 
June. Exports declined from about 3,200 
flasks in the preceding month to approxi- 
mately 1,800 flasks. The price remained 
unchanged at $200 a flask. 
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By the month's end the new wolfram com- 
mission under the so-called “Operation W” 
had not begun to function. Spanish prices 
were reduced to $72 a metric ton-unit late in 
the month from the previous minimum of 
$85 a unit, and the first shipment of this ore 
since last November, amounting to 10 metric 
tons, was made to the United States. Ex- 
port licenses were also issued for additional 
shipments to that destination. Exports 
amounted to about 126 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 46 metric tons in the preceding 
month. 

FINANCE 


Finance and banking activities continued 
to be animated by excellent crop reports. 
Announcements appeared almost daily of 
record corporate earnings in the last year 
and promising prospects of closer relations 
with the United States in the future. For 
the first time in many months the peseta 
abroad was quoted at higher than $0.02, 
having slowly but steadily strengthened in 
the latter part of the month. 

The budgetary estimates for the calendar 
years 1952 and 1953 submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Cortes have been approved and 
are about 15 percent higher for each year 
than the total budget for the current year. 

Latest official foreign trade data for April 
1951, show that imports were valued at 104,- 
400,000 gold pesetas, some 11,400,000 more 
than in April 1950, whereas exports reached 
169,300,000, an increase of 52,500,000 over the 
same month of the preceding year. The 
significant rise in exports was attributed 
principally to increased exports of oranges, 
Olive oil, lemons, tinned fruit, blende, iron 
ore, wolfram, pyrites, cotton, and woolen 
goods.—U. S. EmBAssy, MaprRID, JuLyY 23, 1951. 


Union of South Africa 


HIGHLIGHTS OF RECENT ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 


At the mid-1951 mark the South African 
economy in general continued to enjoy buoy- 
ant conditions in all principal fields of ac- 
tivity. Levels of both internal and external 
trade were regarded as very favorable. Sta- 
tistics show that the value of the country’s 
foreign trade in the first 4 months of the 
year was about twice that of the correspond- 
ing 1950 period. 

The middle of June, however, witnessed 
the commencement of a serious nation-wide 
deficit in rail transport for the delivery of 
coal to all classes of domestic consumers. 
Aggravated toward the end of the month 
by a “go slow” strike (for improved wages 
and holiday conditions) by approximately 
16,000 railway artisans employed by the Rail- 
ways and Harbors Administration on con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair work, 
transport facilities operated by the Admin- 
istration (railways, air, and certain road 
services) were considerably disrupted both 
for freight and passenger traffic. The full 
effects of the deficiency in transport could 
not be judged at the close of June, but apart 
from the immediate impact on passenger 
services it appeared certain that both indus- 
trial production and railings of such bulk 
export commodities as coal, manganese, and 
chrome had been adversely affected. 


TRADE CONTROLS AND GOVERNMENT POLICIES 


The only development in Government con- 
trols policy was the Government’s an- 
nouncement of June 8 effecting a further 
liberalization of import restrictions, that is, 
authorizing an increase of 25 percent in cer- 
tain existing “letters of authority” and 
granting importers of industrial raw mate- 
rials and spare parts an opportunity to 
procure additional foreign exchanges to 
strengthen their stock positions (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 6, 1951, 
for details). 

As a result of growing shortages of all types 
of paper and board, because of contraction 
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of sources of supply, currency restrictions, 
and high world prices, official measures were 
taken on May 18 to conserve waste paper, 
with the object of placing larger supplies 
at the disposal of the Union’s paper and 
board mills. It is reported that the mills 
are seriously hampered in their efforts to 
meet the Union’s requirements by the short- 
age of raw materials, notably waste paper. 
The Secretary for Commerce and Industries 
has requested municipal authorities and 
commercial and industrial groups to lend 
their full support in the national interest 
to ensure the success of the conservation 
program. Measures instituted in May pro- 
hibit the discard or destruction of waste 
paper for other than normal household, 
hospital, and sanitation: purposes and re- 
quire that any disposal be made to recog- 
nized local authorities and collectors at 
prices fixed by the Price Controller. (Waste 
paper is defined as any waste, scrap, worn- 
out, or disused paper or cardboard or any 
article made therefrom which can be re- 
pulped, but does not include any secret or 
confidential document, carbon paper, tarred 
and waterproofed paper, Cellophane, silver 
paper, or greaseproof and linen-backed 
paper.) Undamaged used multiwalled paper 
sacks and corrugated-cardboard containers 
may, however, be sold to bona-fide users for 
use as containers. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


According to preliminary data, the value 
of the Union's import-export trade in the 
first quarter of the year, exclusive of gold 
bullion, continued to run at nearly twice 
the level of the corresponding months of 1950. 
March imports totaled £33,180,877 (£18,913,- 
450 in March 1950) and exports £34,468,151 
(£18,527,634), leaving merchandise trade for 
the month in approximate balance. April 
imports increased to £39,749,543 (£18,739,331 
in April 1950), whereas exports declined 
slightly to £32,189,653 (£13,111,119), result- 
ing in a trade deficit of £7,559,890 for the 
month. Data released for these periods re- 
veal the expansion in value of the Union’s 
export trade as compared with 1950. Thus, 
for example, in March 1951 (comparative 
1950 figures are given in parentheses), wool 
continued to head the list of exports at 
£10,185,748 (£3,434,469), and semiprocessed 
gold followed in second place with a value of 
£7,895,595 (£1,325,666). April exports of wool 
declined somewhat to £7,165,275 (£2,435,648), 
and exports of semiprocessed and processed 
gold decreased to £5,871,367 (£598,940). 

For the first 4 months of the current year 
the Union’s merchandise trade produced a 
deficit of about £13,700,000, as compared with 
£12,100,000 during the corresponding period 
of 1950. The volume of trade thus far this 
year is considerably higher, however, im- 
ports totaling £138,200,000 and exports £124,- 
500,000. Corresponding 1950 figures are 
£76,500,000 for imports and £64,400,000 for 
exports. 

BANKING AND FINANCE 


The first quarter of 1951 balance-of-pay- 
ments data released by the South African 
Reserve Bank during June revealed an over- 
all payments surplus of £3,000,000. This 
sum is a considerable reduction, as compared 
with an over-all surplus of £22,000,000 in the 
first quarter of 1950 and £19,000,000 in the 
final quarter of that year. As compared with 
the immediately preceding quarter, both im- 
ports and exports of merchandise, exclud- 
ing gold products, increased slightly, but in- 
asmuch as their relative position did not 
change, the merchandise deficit remained 
at the 1950 fourth-quarter level of £22,000,- 
000. Combining the merchandise deficit 
with the current invisible deficit of £20,000,- 
000 (a rise of £5,000,000 over the preceding 
quarter) and taking into consideration gold 
production and gold products of £37,000,000 
sold abroad, the Union's deficit on current 
account amounted to £5,000,000. 

The inflow of private capital from all 
sources during the first quarter totaled 





£8,000,000, or considerably less than the level 
of the preceeding quarter. Because of the 
repayment of the Union’s 1948 drawing of 
about £4,000,000 on the International Mone- 
tary Fund the favorable over-all first-quarter 
balance produced no change in the combined 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange of the 
Reserve Bank, the Government, and the 
commercial banks. 

The trend of the Reserve Bank holdings of 
foreign exchange, principally foreign bills 
discounted, was steady during May, rising 
slightly from £91,425,561 on April 30, 1951, 
to £93,283,477 at the end of the month. Re- 
serves of gold coin and bullion also remained 
firm; a slight decline from £74,469,623 to 
£74,371,353 was recorded for May. 

By June 29 the Reserve Bank’s holdings of 
foreign bills discounted had declined to 
£81,848,226, presumably because of the ac- 
celerated tempo of essential imports, whereas 
reserves of gold coin and bullion totaled 
£74,242,901 (80.3 percent of liabilities to the 
public). 

TRANSPORT 


A shortage of coal for domestic industry, 
power plants, and household consumers, 
combined with a “go slow” strike by railway 
artisans performing construction, mainte- 
nance, and repair work on transport facili- 
ties operated by the Railways Administration 
caused a serious deficiency in railway trans- 
port during June. The results were disrup- 
tion of normal passenger, rail, and air services; 
curtailment of railway facilities for such 
bulk exports as coal, manganese, and chrome; 
and some port congestion. The Minister of 
Transport stated in a public address toward 
the end of June that the dispute with the 
railway artisans had seriously affected South 
Africa’s transport services and that there was 
no justification whatsoever for the action 
of the executive committee of the Artisans 
Staff Association in plunging the Nation 
into a position bordering on chaos. 

Commencing in mid-June it became ap- 
parent that the heavy internal demand for 
coal, accentuated by an unusual cold spell, 
was considerably in excess of railway han- 
dling capacity. Shortage of coal for power 
facilities and industry generally developed 
immediately, particularly in Capetown and in 
the industrial area of the Witwatersrand 
Power cuts, partial black-outs, and consid- 
erable discomfort for household consumers 
resulted. Although the consensus of public 
opinion appeared to be that the coal short- 
age was evidence principally of the extent 
to which industrial expansion had out- 
stripped railway capacity, other factors were 
advanced as basic causes. Among these were 
lack of sufficient stockpiling of coal by power 
stations, locomotive depots, and merchants 
in periods of lesser demand, and the large 
recent increase in coal exports because of 
the greater margin of profit accruing to 
producers. 

Although the delivery of coal eased some- 
what toward the end of June, a basis for 
settlement of.the go-slow movement had 
apparently not been found. In a public as- 
sessment of the underlying causes of the 
trouble, the Railways Administration re- 
viewed steps taken earlier in the year to 
place greater railway tonnage at the disposal 
of coal producers and to keep coal stocks 
abreast of winter demand. It concluded that 
the temporary shortage of coal was due pri- 
marily to increased demand, greater diver- 
sity of consumers, and an increase in coal 
exports. 

Statistics published by the Railways in- 
dicated that 7,457,983 tons of coal were moved 
from collieries in the first 4 months of 1951, 
an increase of 835,105 tons over the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. This gain, ac- 
cording to the Railways, required 1,000 
additional coal trains. Domestic consump- 
tion accounted for 4,809,505 tons in the same 
period, a rise of 607,063 tons over the first 
4 months of last year. Coal railed to ports 
amounted to about 11.8 percent of total 
production, or 881,489 tons, during the first 
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4 months of 1951, as compared with 747,315 
(11.3 percent) last year. 


AGRICULTURE 


Wool market prices during early May were 
erratic and 10 to 15 percent lower than at 
the last sale held in April. This level was 
maintained during the second week and 
increased 7% to 10 percent during the third 
week. The latter increase was wiped out 
during the fourth week. A further decline 
occurred during the fifth and last week of 
auctions and final prices approximated those 
of opening September 1950 sales. Auctions 
closed for the season with final sales at Port 
Elizabeth and Capetown on May 30. Al- 
though the official 1950-51 season closed on 
June 30, any wool movements that occurred 
during June were on a private-sale basis on 
lots in brokers’ hands. 

Information made available by the Manag- 
ing Director of the South African Wool Dis- 
posals Organization at Port Elizabeth 
indicated that a preliminary but fairly ac- 
curate estimate of the 1950-51 wool produc- 
tion at the close of the season on June 30 
was 227,509,580 pounds, on a greasy basis, 
valued at £90,812,700. Wool on skins is ex- 
cluded from this estimate but will account 
for an additional £2,500,000 in value. 

Heavy rains in most areas of the Union in 
May will have a favorable effect on pastures 
during the winter months. The fall lambing 
season was regarded as successful on the 
whole, but losses from certain diseases, par- 
ticularly Rift Valley fever, were experienced. 
Cattle were reported in good condition with 
the approach of the winter season. Live- 
stock should reach the spring season in rela- 
tively good condition. 

The late rains should signify extensive 
seedings of winter cereal grains, especially 
wheat. It would seem likely that the wheat 
crop for 1951-52 will approach the record 
1950-51 crop of 7,700,000 bags, of 200 pounds, 
as weather conditions in May 1951 were sim- 
ilar to those in May 1950. 

The South African Government completed 
arrangements in June for two United States 
agricultural scientists to spend 3 years in 
South Africa under contract to the Mealie 
Industry Control Board to develop hybrid 
maize. The Government is placing great em- 
phasis on the development of hybrid maize 
to assist in increasing production to meet 
rising consumer demand. Inasmuch as 
maize is the most important cultivated crop 
grown in the country the interest in these 
scientists can readily be understood. South 
Africa realizes that it is a long way behind 
in the development of hybrid varieties suit- 
able for the varying climatic conditions of 
the country and is now eager to make up for 
the time already lost. 

The May 1950-51 maize estimate by the 
Division of Economics and Markets was 26,- 
663,000 bags of 200 pounds, an increase of 
750,000 bags over the April estimate. This 
yield closely approaches the 1949-50 produc- 
tion of 28,317,000 bags. 


MINING AND MINERALS 


According to figures released by the Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Mines, gold ouput in the 
Transvaal in May and June was 987,342 and 
965,478 ounces, respectively. May produc- 
tion had a declared value of £12,255,382, and 
the value of June production was £11,983,996. 
The tonnage milled in May by members of 
the Chamber of Mines was 5,067,200. Ton- 
nage figures for June are not available but 
are probably considerably less than for May 
because there was one less working day in the 
month. The total native labor force declined 
in June to 294,842, as compared with 296,890 
in May. By further comparison, 301,248 na- 
tives were employed in the Rand in June 
1950. The seasonal decline has begun and 
monthly gold production is expected to drop 
during the remainder of the year. For the 
first 5 months of 1951 premium sales of gold 
amounted to 2,000,000 ounces fine, resulting 
in additional revenue to the gold-mining 
industry of £3,427,000. 


August 27, 1951 


A new wage agreement between the Gold 
Producers Committee and three mining 
unions (the Mine Workers Union, the South 
African Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation, and the South African Reduction 
Workers Association) was entered into in 
June. The agreement, affecting some 18,000 
mine workers is made retroactive to January 
1, 1951, and will provide for the 2 pence per 
hour increase to hourly paid employees, a 
ls. 4d. per shift increase to daily paid 
employees, and a £2 per month increase to 
monthly paid employees. It is estimated 
that the increase will cost the gold-mining 
industry an additional £375,000 yearly. 

In the Orange Free State the St. Helena 
Mine began milling operations on a limited 
scale near the end of June, the first mine 
in the area to initiate production. The 
milling rate is expected to reach 60,000 tons 
monthly before the end of the year. 

The Anglo-American Corporation Board 
chairman announced that £65,400,000 had 
been provided, either in capital subscribed 
or in the form of loans and debentures, to 
finance the operations of the 13 developing 
mines in the Orange Free State. This 
amount does not include the large sums 
provided for the laying out of townships 
and other necessary facilities and amenities. 

Diamond sales for the first 6 months of 
1951, as announced by De Beers Consoli- 
dated Mines, Ltd., amounted to £34,596,275. 
Of this total, sales of gem diamonds ac- 
counted for £25,486,482 and _ industrial 
diamond sales accounted for £9,109,793. 
Compared with the first 6 months of 1950, 
sales for 1951 were £13,000,000 greater. 

Through June, activity in base minerals 
was at a high level. Production of chrome 
and manganese ores, however, was curtailed 
in June by lack of railway facilities for 
moving the ores to port for export.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, PRETORIA, JULY 10, 1951. 


Venezuela 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

A general slowness in wholesale and retail 
trade was evident in July, and a large in- 
ventory position continued in most lines, 
including reinforcing bars and structurals. 
Money remained tight, and bank collections 
from many clients were reported as slow. 
The number of retail outlets in the Federal 
District tended to increase, intensifying the 
already keen competition. Manufacturers 
of shoes and stockings reported production 
as exceeding demand, and resultant in- 
creases in inventories. As a partial offset to 
these unfavorable factors, production of 
crude petroleum trended upward, attaining 
a new record in the week ended July 16 of 
1,719,749 barrels per day. Building permits 
issued in the Federal District during the 
first half of 1951 of 121,830,000 bolivars, up 
21 percent from the comparable period of 
1950, have maintained the high level of pri- 
vate construction. (One bolivar=US80.30). 
Culminating 2 years of effort to establish a 
match industry, Fosforera Venezolana, S. A., 
was scheduled to open its plant on the out- 
skirts of Caracas on August 4. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Minister of Public Works reported that 
735 kilometers of highways, 500 kilometers 
of highway paving, and 2,300 meters of bridge 
construction were completed in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951, and that of ap- 
proximately 800,000,000 bolivars expended by 
the Ministry in the fiscal year, 35 percent 
was absorbed in the consummation of the 
extraordinary highway construction and con- 
servation program. The Flota Mercante 
Grancolombiana continued its negotiations 
in the United States, Canada, and Europe for 
the purchase of four new vessels at a total 
cost of about $13,000,000. It was announced 
that on August 15, Aerovias Venezolanas- 
Europa (AVE) would recommence its service 
from Maiquetia to Lisbon-Madrid—Rome— 


Paris, utilizing DC-4’s. The Ministry of 
Communications is permitting night flying 
in Venezuela on an experimental basis. Dur- 
ing the experimental period, only cargo air- 
craft may engage in night flying. 


TARIFFS 


The duty-free treatment accorded printing 
paper for newspapers, magazines, and books 
of a cultural nature was extended to Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, inclusive. The customs tariff 
classification on gasoline was modified to 
permit a separate classification for special 
motor fuel of 85 octanes or more at a higher 
duty rate. It is anticipated that this type of 
motor fuel will be produced and marketed 
shortly by local refiners. 


VENEZUELAN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


The budget of the Venezuela Development 
Corporation for the fiscal year 1951-52 was 
fixed at 100,000,000 bolivars. This sum will 
be supplied by 20,000,000 bolivars from in- 
vestment recuperation, 50,000,000 bolivars 
allocated in the Government budget, and 
30,000,000 bolivars from the increases of 
internal or external loan bonds. The budget 
provides for the elimination of various serv- 
ices, the abandonment of certain projects, 
and a reduction in personnel. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

The Foot and Mouth Institute was allo- 
cated 20,000,000 bolivars in the Government 
budget for the fiscal year 1951-52, and inten- 
sified its vaccination program. The recent 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
Crespo District of the State of Lara has been 
checked. The Minister of Agriculture ex- 
pressed the belief that Venezuela would be 
free from the epizootic in 3 years. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rice planting in the States of Cojedes, 
Portuguesa, and Barinas is reported to be 
making good progress, and the rice crop in 
the 3 States is estimated to exceed 30,000 
metric tons in the current year. The Min- 
istry of Agriculture is currently deforesting 
approximately 2,000 hectares of potential 
cotton lands in the State of Yaracuy, and 
reportedly will grant credits of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 bolivars to growers for de- 
velopment of the acreage. The boll weevil 
cotton pest made its appearance earlier than 
in previous years. Active measures are being 
taken by the Ministry to combat the pest 
through use of insecticides and the utiliza- 
tion of the services of two private airplane 
companies in Venezuela engaged in crop 
dusting. The president of the National Cot- 
ton Growers Association predicts the crop for 
the cotton year, August 1951 through July 
1952, will exceed the 1950-51 crop by 50 per- 
cent. Estimates of the 1950-51 crop run as 
high as 6,000 bales. 


FINANCE 


Purchases of dollar foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank in May of $76,220,132 exceeded 
sales by $22,326,004, which reduced the dollar 
foreign exchange deficit of the first 5 months 
of the calendar year 1951 to $1,343,378. It is 
reported that purchases of dollar exchange by 
the Bank in June exceeded sales in an 
amount sufficient to provide a small excess 
of dollar purchases over sales for the first 
half of the year. The balance of gold and 
foreign-exchange holdings of the Bank 
amounted to the equivalent of $356,625,208 
on May 31. Under the terms of a new con- 
tract, the Central Bank will continue as the 
buying and selling agent of foreign exchange 
for the Government through December 
31, 1951. Government revenues in May 
amounted to 272,460,141 bolivars, and ex- 
ceeded expenditures by 97,096,419 bolivars, 
which reduced the deficit for the first 11 
months of the fiscal year 1950-51 to 84,- 
303,230 bolivars. June revenues were reported 
to have exceeded expenditures by approxi- 
mately 61,000,000 bolivars. Liquid reserves 
of the Treasury amounted to 233,513,889 
bolivars on May 31, 1951—-U. E. Empassy, 
CarRAcAS, AUG. 2, 1951. 
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Beverages 


AUSTRIAN Hop CULTIVATION AND TRADE 


Despite an annual hops requirement of 
500 to 600 metric tons, and the fact that hops 
have been grown within the boundaries of 
present-day Austria in pre-World War I days, 
hop growing in Austria remains negligible 
and of no commercial significance. Aus- 
tria, therefore, continues to be dependent 
upon imports of hops to meet the needs of 
its brewing industry. 

Official data on Austrian foreign trade in 
hops are thus far available only through 
May 1951. Imports during the 11 months 
of the 1950-51 crop year (July 1950-May 
1951) amounted to 666.7 metric tons, as 
compared with only 498.4 tons imported in 
the preceding crop year. Western Germany 
ranked first in 1950-51 as a source of sup- 
ply, as it did in the two preceding years, 
furnishing 322.5 tons, or more than 48 per- 
cent of the total. Great Britain ranked sec- 
ond, supplying 100 tons; Czechoslovakia, 
third, 77.9 tons; Belgium-Luxembourg, 
fourth, 69.9 tons, and the United States, 
fifth, 53 tons. 

Imports in June 1951 were estimated at 
approximately 50 tons. If this quantity 
was actually received, total imports during 
1950-51 (July—June) totaled about 720 tons, 
an increase of about 220 tons, or 44 percent 
higher than imports during the preceding 
crop year. 

In contrast to preceding years, when im- 
ports consisted of hops of many vintages, by 
far the major portion of the 1950-51 imports 
was said to have been hops from the new 
crop. Trade circles estimate that 86 percent 
of the 1950-51 imports, or about 620 metric 
tons, were 1950-crop hops, the remaining 
100 metric tons being from the 1949 crop. 

Austrian official import statistics indicate 
a larger gain during the current brewing 
year in imports of United States hops than 
in any of the preceding crop years. How- 
ever, the 53 metric tons of United States 
hops (the largest quantity ever imported in 
any crop year) were from the 1949 crop, 
imported in July, August, and September 
1950, at a time when breweries were badly 
in need of supplementing the dwindling sup- 
plies of European hops to meet the demand 
until European hops from the 1950 crop 
became available. United States hops have 
a good reputation in Austria for being low 
in leaf and stem content. Likewise, the 
dollar price differential is heavily in favor 
of United States hops, which are offered 
at prices about $85 per quintal (about 110 
pounds) c. i. f. Trieste. Nevertheless, brew- 
masters have been quick in reacting to the 
improvement in availabilities of more desired 
varieties of German and Czechoslovakian 
hops, and are apparently experimenting with 
United States hops so as to be able to fall 
back on them for blending purposes when 
temporary shortages arise in supplies avail- 
able from other sources. Conditions might 
improve in favor of United States hops, if 
prices which have to be paid for Bavarian 
hops should show a further increase during 
the coming brewing year. In view of the 
present downward trend in beer consump- 
tion, breweries would be rather reluctant to 
risk the potential effects of a relatively large 
increase in beer prices. As costs for other 
raw materials, fuel, and wages show an up- 
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ward trend, the price differential in favor 
of United States hops may help to overcome 
brewmasters’ objections. 


Drugs 


U. K..’s DruG AND MEDICINAL EXPORTS 
REACH RECORD HIGH 


Manufactured drugs, medicinals, and phar- 
maceutical exports from the United Kingdom 
in May 1951 totaled £3,210,528, a record high 
for monthly shipments. This was £464,158 
more than the previous high recorded in 
April. 

Exports for some of the principal com- 
modity groups, shown in pounds sterling, for 
May 1951 (with May 1950 shown in paren- 
theses) were proprietary medicines, 608,563 
(392,521); quinine and salts, 23,326 (31,745) ; 
aspirin, 59,280 (44,660); insulin, 62,041 (55,- 
270); and penicillin salts, 515,675 (217,338). 


Essential Oils 


INCREASED OUTPUT OF ESSENTIAL OILS, 
BELGIAN CONGO AND RUANDA-URUNDI 


Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi settlers 
have increased diversification in the produc- 
tion of essential oils for export. 

The government sponsored and subsidized 
research organization INEAC has been a 
leading influence in the extension of planta- 
tions of eucalyptus, geranium, and lemon- 
grass, and has taken the lead in establishing 
experimental plantings of other plants, nota- 
bly lavender. 

The colonial government has also encour- 
aged the essential-oil trade by not imposing 
export duties nor requiring prior authoriza- 
tion for their export. Additionally, no “se- 
lection tax” is collected on such exports to 
help defray the operating expenses of INEAC. 
The aim of the government is to promote a 
diversification of crops among the white set- 
tlers of the Kivu and Kibali-Ituri districts of 
the northeastern Congo, where the terrain is 
held to be favorable to an essential-oil in- 
dustry. INEAC is responsible for only 
agronomic research. The Office des Prod- 
uits Agricoles at Costermansville (OPAC), an 
official agency, carries on continuous re- 
search in the distillation and typing of oils 
on behalf of the planters in its territory. 
Although important progress has been made, 
this growing industry is expected to remain 
of secondary importance to the economy of 
those regions to which it is adaptable, and 
of only minor importance to the colony as 
a whole. 

Acreage and production statistics of essen- 
tial oils for 1946 and 1949 (the only years for 
which data are locally *vsilable) are as fol- 
lows, 1946 figures in parentheses: Eucalyptus 
(5 species), 517 hectares (1 hectare=—2.471 
acres) 24,080 kilograms of oil (461 hectares, 
12,734 kilograms); geranium roseum (Pelar- 
gonium radula) 789 hectares, 8,730 kilograms 
(688 hectares, 4,067 kilograms); lemongrass 
(Cymbopogon—3 grades) 265 hectares, 13,120 
kilograms (35 hectares, 1,644 kilograms); 
vetiver (andropogon muricatus) 95 hectares 
1,400 kilograms (70 hectares, 46 kilograms), 
one kilogram equals 2.205 pounds. The 1949 
geranium figures include 136 hectares and 
2,000 kilograms in Ruanda-Urundi. Citron- 
ella is not cultivated commercially in the 
Belgian Congo. 








Trial plantings of lavender (Lavandula of- 
ficinalis Chaix and Lavandula spica All.) 
were made for the first time in 1949. Latest 
Official statistics show that 25 hectares of 
lavender have been planted in the Kivu, but 
production in commercial quantities has not 
yet been achieved. 

INEAC has experimented with a number of 
other possibilities and has confirmed that the 
following plants are adaptable to the high 
altitude (500 to 2,000 meters) regions of the 
Kivu and Kibali-Ituri districts: Wormwood 
(Artemisia absinthium L.; A. dracunculus); 
lemongrass (Cymbopogon citratus Stapf)’; 
C. densifloris; C. Martini Stapf); eucalyptus 
citriodora '; E. cinerea F. v.; M.; E. dives'; E. 
globulus; E. MacArthurii H. D. & J. H. M.; 
E. Smithii R. T. B., E. staigeriana; E. 
maideni; iris (Iris florentina L.; I. pallida 
Lamarck); hyssop (Hyssopus officinalis); 
fennel (Foeniculum dulce D. C.; F. offi- 
cianale All.); jasmine (Jasminum spp.); 
physic nut (Jatropha curcas); tea tree 
(Leptospernum citratum); lavender (Lavan- 
dula officinalis Chaix; L. spica All.); balm 
(Melissa officinalis L.); peppermint (Mentha 
piperita L.); geranium (Pelargonium ra- 
dula var. rosat'; marjoram (Origanum ma- 
jorana L.; O. (vulgare); tuberose (Polianthus 
tuberosa L.); rose (various spp.); Russian 
dandelion (Tarazracum kok-saghy2); com- 
mon garden thyme, Thymus vulgaris L.); 
rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis L.); and 
vetiver (Andropogon muricatus Retz L.) 


Foodstufis 


AUSTRIA’S SUGAR-BEET ACREAGE HIGH 


It is too early to forecast Austria’s white- 
sugar production from the 1951 beet crop. 
However, for the first time since the end of 
the war, Austria’s sugar-beet acreage of 
94,639 acres exceeds both the 1926-35 aver- 
age of 90,347 acres and the area planted in 
1936 (93,270 acres) and approaches the 99,730 
acres planted in 1937. If conditions are 
fairly normal, the beet crop from the 1951 
acreage probably will be sufficient to produce 
more than the approximate 125,000 metric 
tons of sugar, refined basis, needed to cover 
the annual requirement for rationed distri- 
bution, including special rations, leaving 
only about 40,000 metric tons to be imported 
to cover the annual requirement of the 
sugar-consuming industries. There is, 
therefore, every possibility that Austrian im- 
ports will show a drastic decline, as compared 
with preceding postwar years, when the 
sugar yield from the 1951 beet crop is ascer- 
tained. 


RECORD CANADIAN MUSTARD-SEED CROP 
FORECASTED 


Commercial Mustard seed in Canada is 
being grown this year on an all-time record 
acreage, and the largest crop of mustard 
seed ever grown in Canada is expected to 
result. An estimated 42,000 acres are under 
contract for Canadian and United States 
seed houses, as compared with 14,000 acres 
in 1950. 

Growing conditions are favorable, and al- 
though it is too early for an accurate esti- 
mate it is possible that about 29,000,000 
pounds of mustard seed will be harvested. 


1Grown commercially. 
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Exports of mustard seed from Canada in the 
past 2 years have come almost exclusively 
to the United States. Prior to 1949 sub- 
stantial quantities moved to the United 
Kingdom. Trade sources indicate that 
United Kingdom buyers are showing interest 
in the next crop of mustard, and sales of 
brown mustard are expected to follow. 

Exports of mustard seed in the calendar 
year 1950 amounted to 8,960,000 pounds, all 
coming to the United States with the ex- 
ception of 100,000 pounds going to the Neth- 
erlands. In the calendar year 1949, 6,201,000 
pounds were exported, all to the United 
States. 

Exports on a crop-year basis (August 1950 
to July 1951) totaled about 6,400,000 pounds, 
of which 6,300,000 pounds came to the United 
States and 100,000 pounds went to the Neth- 
erlands. Exports in the 1949-50 crop year 
totaled 6,940,000 pounds, practically all com- 
ing to the United States. 

In view of the amount of mustard seed 
being grown for United States processors and 
the Canadian seed houses reporting that 
United States buyers are anxious to contract 
for as much mustard seed as can be obtained, 
it appears that the 1951 crop will move to the 
United States in large quantities. 


General Products 


IRELAND’S TRADE IN PRINTED MATTER 


Recently published Irish foreign-trade 
statistics for 1950 show drops in both im- 
ports and exports of books and other printed 
matter, excluding newspapers. Exports to- 
taled 8,298 hundredweight, against 9,851 
hundredweight in 1949; imports were down 
in value by more than £77,000 from the 1949 
figure. The prime factor in the decline in 
book exports in recent years has been the 
restoration of domestic production in Great 
Britain, which during the war and early 
postwar period sent large quantities of print- 
ing to Ireland. 

The trend in newspaper imports and ex- 
ports was upward. Imports of daily news- 
papers in 1950 totaled 506,357 dozen, com- 
pared with 343,786 dozen in 1949. Other 
newspaper imports rose from 1,446,501 dozen 
in 1949 to 2,008,571 in 1950. Exports of news- 
papers in 1950 totaled 29,748 hundredweight, 
compared with 25,139 in 1949. 


Irish Imports and Exports of Printed 
Vatter, 1950 





[Value in pounds sterling] 
I > an — 
*Kind |Quantity| Value 
| 
Imports: | 
Newspapers, daily dozen_.| 506, 357 24, 481 
Newspapers, other do. _}2, 008, 571 | 132,726 
Periodicals _- do__}1, 936,480 | 294, 745 
Novels in English, bound__| 
number a | 661,090 | 59,744 
Religious books..hundredweight 835 | 46,573 
Other books do 5, 701 130, 889 
Other printed matter | | 135, 958 
Total 825, 116 
Exports: | 
Newspapers..-hundredweight..| 29,748 | 129, 588 
Books and other printed reading 


matter. ... hundredweight__| 8,298 | 120, 459 


Total ‘ 38, 046 | 250, 047 


U. K. Book TraDE Has LARGE TURN-OVER 


The 1950 total of 17,072 new books and 
editions published in the United Kingdom— 
6,000 more than the United States output— 
was shared by about 1,700 publishers of 
varying sizes, according to a report in the 
foreign press. Analyzing classifications of 
books published, the report points out that 
in 1937, fiction, with 5,097 titles, accounted 
for almost 30 percent of the 17,137 new works 
issued; in 1950, when only 65 fewer titles 
were recorded, fiction (3,697) was less than 
22 percent of the total. Children’s books 
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(1,534) and biographies (522) were also be- 
low the 1937 figures, but educational books 
(1,370) and those on religion (971), politics 
(710), poetry and drama (695), technical 
subjects (494), and sports and pastimes (541) 
were higher than in 1937. 

The report comments that the figures sug- 
gest that publishers are getting a reasonably 
fair share of available paper, and do not 
support the criticism sometimes heard that 
publishers are using an inordinate amount 
of paper for books of little permanent value. 

In 1950 publishers’ total turn-over 
amounted to £37,158,652, which compares 
with £34,297,252 in 1949, £21,979,554 in 1945, 
and £10,706,018 in 1939. Since the war, ex- 
ports have increased at an even greater rate 
than domestic sales, being 30.7 percent of the 
total in 1950, against 23.4 percent in 1945. 
Australia remains Britain’s best customer 
for books. In developing exports sales, pub- 
lishers were helped by a special allocation 
of paper, made at the instance of the Board 
of Trade. 

Although the rise in sales might be con- 
sidered as indicative of unparalleled pros- 
perity in the book trade, the proportion of 
the increase attributable to the higher prices 
of books and the larger number of new titles 
being published are less favorable aspects 
of the picture. Although turn-over increased 
37 percent between 1946 and 1950, the num- 
ber of new titles rose 50 percent, and their 
average price was 60 percent higher. The fact 
that, on the average, fewer copies of each new 
book were sold in 1950 than were sold 4, or 
even 2, years earlier has serious implications 
for the publisher, it is reported. 

Publisher-author relations in regard to 
royalties have lately received considerable 
attention, but this is only one factor in the 
industry’s economic situation, it is pointed 
out. Royalties seldom form more than 15 
percent of the price of a book, and that some 
publishers contemplate reducing their rates 
is considered symptomatic of more funda- 
mental troubles in the industry. 

During and immediately after the war, 
the demand for books exceeded the supply, 
owing in part to lack of alternative leisure 
pursuits and consumer goods and in part to 
the shortage of paper and loss of stocks 
through enemy action. The extent to which 
these conditions have changed, as well as 
the sharp rise in production costs, particu- 
larly of paper, is at the root of the industry’s 
difficulties, it is reported. 

Rising production costs—a fivefold increase 
in paper prices, binding costs between three 
and four times the prewar level, and print- 
ing costs up 120 percent—have caused one 
important publisher to try paper editions, 
although past experiments have shown a gen- 
eral prejudice against them on the part of 
the British public. 

Summing up, the report says that an ap- 
praisal of the immediate prospects of the 
publishing industry depends almost entirely 
on what estimate is made of the elasticity 
of demand for books. Some predict that the 
inevitable increase in prices will result in 
a severe slump in sales. Others reason that 
the public will not be unduly deterred by 
moderate price increases. The novel, it is 
predicted, is almost certain to suffer, but 
not all fiction is expected to be affected 
equally. The best seller seems likely to 
survive comparatively unscathed, even 
though soaring costs of paper and binding 
reduce the profitability of larger orders to 
the printer. 


Leather & Products 


CHILEAN HIDE AND SKIN IMPORTS INCREASE 


Chilean hide and skin imports in 1950 to- 
taled 1,287 gross metric tons compared with 
about 475 tons in 1949, 102 tons in 1948, and 
801 tons in 1947. This upward trend was 
brought about mainly by higher local prices 
and a domestic shortage of these raw mate- 
rials. Imports in 1951 are not expected to 


attain the high level reached last year, how- 
ever, owing to high Argentine prices and 
curtailed operations in the Chilean shoe 
industry. 

Cattle-hide production declined from 14,- 
495,525 kilograms in 1946 to 12,875,928 in 
1950. Similarly, output of sheepskins de- 
creased from 8,562,125 gross kilograms to 
6,847,169. Goatskin production remained 
fairly stable, amounting to 87,083 gross kilo- 
grams in 1946 and 87,713 in 1950. Somewhat 
smaller quantities, however, were produced 
in intervening years. 

Hide and skin exports are relatively in- 
significant, with cattle-hide exports cur- 
rently prohibited. 


FRENCH FOREIGN TRADE IN VEGETABLE 
TANNING MATERIALS EXPANDS 


Tanning-material imports totaled 13,087 
metric tons in 1950 compared with only 
5,415 tons in 1949. The main import item 
was quebracho, of which Argentina furnished 
12,302 tons of the 12,572 tons imported. For- 
eign purchases of mimosa amounted to al- 
most 500 tons; South Africa was the main 
supplier, furnishing 286 tons. 

Exports totaled 13,863 metric tons in 1950 
against 8,824 tons in 1949, and chestnut and 
oak comprised 13,575 tons (about 80 percent 
chestnut and 20 percent oak). The United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, and Western Ger- 
many were the chief importers. Only 228 
tons of quebracho were exported. 

Production of vegetable tannins, of which 
about 90 percent was extracted from chest- 
nut and the remainder from oak, amounted 
to 22,686 tons (100 percent pure) in 1950 
compared with 23,000 tons in 1949. 


TURKEY’S RETAIL SHOE TRADE STAGNANT 


The period of stagnation which has pre- 
vailed in Turkey’s retail shoe industry dur- 
ing the past few years continued throughout 
1950. The situation appears to be a part of 
the general trade slump in the country. 

Although statistics are not available, it is 
estimated that annual production and con- 
sumption of shoes amount to about 8,000,000 
pairs. In the larger cities, such as Istanbul, 
Ankara, and Izmir, shoes are manufactured 
in small workshops, and in the smaller cities 
they are produced by individual shoemakers. 
The peasant population uses mainly mocas- 
sinlike footwear of half-tanned or salted 
skins. 

There were no exports or imports of leather 
footwear in 1950. 


Motion Pictures 
& Photographic 
Products 


THEATERS IN ALGERIA 


There are approximately 225 motion-pic- 
ture theaters in operation in Algeria with a 
maximum seating capacity of about 200,000. 
By a resolution dated February 20, 1951, the 
provision that theaters must show French 
films at least 4 out of every 13 weeks was 
extended until January 1, 1952. Theaters 
rated second and third class and those show- 
ing exclusively Egyptian- and Arab-language 
films are not required to include French films 
in their programs. The resolution stipulates 
that all French films must obtain Algerian 
visa, delivered not more than 18 months 
before the time of their showing. 

According to a recent theater survey, there 
is one theater for every 9,000 inhabitants in 
the city of Algiers; one for every 27,500 in the 
Department of Algiers; one for every 19,000 
in the Department of Oran; and one for 
every 31,000 in the Department of Constan- 
tine. 


PICTURE DISTRIBUTION IN DENMARK 


The Danish Government has allotted a 
total of 3,500,000 crowns for dollar remit- 
tances for films in the calendar year 1951, 
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a reduction of 300,000 crowns from the 1950 
quota (1 Danish crown=US$0.1447). Only 
90 percent of the 1951 quota has been allotted 
for immediate distribution, and the remain- 
ing 10 percent will be retained pending 
eventualities during the year. Film-rental 
receipts due United States producers in ex- 
cess of these dollar remittances will continue 
to be blocked to the account of the producer. 
No proposal has been made as yet for use 
of the blocked funds. Films can be imported 
only when an appropriate license has been 
issued by the Board of Supply. 

During the first quarter of 1951 a total of 
86 new feature films were released in Copen- 
hagen theaters, 57 of which were United 
States films, 10 British, 6 French, 5 Danish, 
4 Swedish, and 1 each came from China, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland. Distributors 
estimate that United States features ac- 
counted for about 48 percent of net box- 
office receipts in the first-run theaters of 
Copenhagen during the first quarter, and 
about 20 percent were accounted for by 
Danish films. Of the 10 leading box-office 
attractions among imported films in the 
period August 1950 to May 1951, 7 were 
United States films, 1 Italian, 1 British, and 
1 French. 

In June 1951 ceiling prices on theater 
tickets were abolished, and it is anticipated 
that increases will range from 5 6re to 40 
6re per ticket, with the average about 20 
6re per ticket. (100 6re=—1 crown.) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDOCHINA 


Eighty-one motion-picture theaters in In- 
dochina, not including military theaters, use 
35-mm. film. The average seating capacity 
per theater is about 500; the largest theater 
has 1,150 seats and the smallest about 200. 
During 1950 a total of 1,785 films, including 
features, short subjects, and news reels, were 
imported for showing in these theaters, of 
which 764 were United States films, 638 
French, 17 British, and 366 others, mostly 
Chinese. 

Indochinese regulations provide that mo- 
tion-picture theaters must reserve 5 weeks 
each quarter for the projection of French 
films. This provision apparently does not 
apply to theaters devoted to the exhibition 
of Chinese films. Import permits continue 
to be required for films from foreign coun- 
tries but because of Indochina’s foreign- 
exchange position have generally not been 
granted. Most firms, therefore, have in 
practice imported all films from France, in- 
cluding those of United States origin. A 
Hong Kong currency quota has been estab- 
lished for the import of Chinese films. 

United States films are generally preferred 
by Indochinese audiences; however, French 
and Chinese films are popular. 


CENSORSHIP IN THE NETHERLANDS 


During the first quarter of 1951 a total of 
139 feature films, 176 short subjects, 101 
feature trailers, and 69 news reels were pre- 
sented for censorship to the Netherlands 
Censorship Board. Of the 139 feature films 
reviewed, 26 were approved for exhibition to 
all ages, 45 for audiences 14 years of age and 
over, 58 for audiences 18 years and over, and 
10 were completely rejected. Nine of the 
rejected features were United States films 
and one was a British picture. The principal 
reason given for rejecting these films was 
that they were considered objectionable be- 
cause of gangster practices, murder scenes, 
and the general criminal tendency that pre- 
vailed in most of them. 

Of the 129 features approved by the cen- 
sors, 90 were United States productions, 12 
were British, 8 Italian, 7 French, 6 German, 
2 Swedish, 2 Austrian, 1 Australian, and 1 
Russian. 


Pulp & Paper 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRIA 
There were 105 pulp, paper, and cardboard 
factories, owned by 84 firms, operating in 
Austria during 1950. These may be grouped 
into three principal categories: (1) Paper 
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and chemical pulp plants (38 factories); (2) 
machine cardboard factories (2 factories); 
and (3) hand cardboard and so-called “‘com- 
mercial’ mechanical pulp factories (65 fac- 
tories). The paper and chemical pulp 
factories are relatively large enterprises, 
whereas the cardboard and mechanical pulp 
industry is made up mainly of a number of 
smaller enterprises. It is estimated that the 
annual capacity of the industry for the year 
was 95,000 metric tons of mechanical pulp, 
280,000 metric tons of chemical pulp, 250,000 
metric tons of paper, and 88,000 metric tons 
of cardboard. 

The Austrian pulp and paper industry en- 
countered some difficulty during 1950 in 
obtaining adequate supplies of pulpwood, 
principally because of the high price of wood 
on the world market. Because the export 
market is good, there is a shortage of wood 
of all types on the domestic market. Con- 
sequently, wood of a size and type normally 
used only for pulp making now may be 
sold for other purposes at higher prices 
than are paid for pulpwood. Most raw ma- 
terials, chemicals, and fuels required by the 
pulp and paper industry were in adequate 
supply. Exceptions were waste paper, which 
is in chronic short supply, and rosin. 

Output of paper, although only 614 per- 
cent greater than in 1949, exceeded 1937 
production for the first time since the war. 
Total chemical pulp produced was 250,037 
metric tons compared with 207,053 metric 
tons in 1949. Mechanical pulp production 
of 93,338 metric tons exceeded the 1949 out- 
put of 82,462 metric tons. 

Total domestic consumption of paper de- 
clined, as compared with 1949. This decline 
was due to decreased sales of newsprint and 
book and writing paper as a result of high 
paper prices. Sales of other sorts of paper 
and cardboard increased slightly. 

Foreign demand for Austrian pulp and 
paper was excellent throughout 1950; exports 
of all products of the pulp and paper industry 
exceeded 1949 exports. The largest increase 
(62 percent in terms of quantity) was in 
exports of chemical pulp. 

Austrian imports of pulp and paper also 
increased in 1950, as compared with 1949. 


FINLAND INCREASES PULP PRODUCTION 


The so-called “rated capacity” of the 
chemical pulp industry of Finland can be 
placed at 1,400,000 metric tons a year. Of 
this amount, approximately 850,000 tons is 
designed for the manufacture of sulfate and 
about 550,000 for the manufacture of sulfite. 
Finland’s capacity for producing ground- 
wood, or mechanical, pulp is approximately 
800,000 metric tons a year. 

Finland’s production of all grades of pulp 
in the year 1950 was the highest since the 
war. Estimates for 1951 place total produc- 
tion in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 metric 
tons, or slightly higher than in 1950 (1,913,- 
084 metric tons). Of this total, approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 tons will be chemical pulp 
and 750,000 tons is the expected total of 
groundwood. The ratio between sulfite and 
sulfate will be approximately the same as 
in 1950, although there may be some changes 
in the sales pattern to individual foreign 
markets because of changes in demand. 


FINLAND Has Goop FLOATING SEASON 


The stream-floating phase of Finland’s 
spring logging activities had been completed 
by late June even in the northern sections 
of the country. This operation was favored 
by high water levels of the rivers and smaller 
streams, so that this year’s floating is de- 
scribed by forestry and Government officials 
as having been fully successful. Because of 
the importance to Finnish industry of this 
annual water-transport operation, much 
attention is centered on the progress of the 
floating in the daily press, in addition to the 
interest obviously displayed by members of 
the wood-processing industry. The amount 
of wood annually floated down the 16,000 
kilometers of floating ways is more than 10,- 





000,000 cubic meters, of which approximately 
60 percent are saw logs and the remainder 
pulpwood and other “piled wood” of shorter 
lengths. 

Climatic conditions in the north delayed 
floating somewhat on the Ii and Kemi Rivers, 
but this delay was not serious. Floating 
operations continued on the lakes and along 
the developed channels and chutes. A Goy- 
ernment official stated that definite benefits 
had been noted this spring from the chute 
building and maintenance projects which 
the Government had undertaken to combat 
unemployment. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT 


Most of the materials used by the Egyp- 
tians in the fine printing, paper, ink, card- 
board, etc., are not produced locally. Import 
figures in the accompanying tables present 
evidence of the growth of the paper industry 
over the past 2 years: 


Egyption Imports of Paper and Materials, 
1947-50 


Imports 1950 1949 1947-49 
average 


| 

Fine paper__kilograms__/|23, 631, 582 
Paper cartons, fine 

do____| 8, 474, 214) 5, 807, 809 
Wrapping paper_do 113, 658, 239) 6, 382, 809 
Printing ink_.___do 561,549) 368, 250 
' 

| 


14, 016, 748 


1 183, 165 


11947 imports. 


The decline in imports of certain finished 
paper products indicates the growing self- 
sufficiency of the Egyptian industry. This 
is particularly true of rough packing cartons 
and corrugated products, as several new 
plants have been opened to manufacture 
products of these types (see accompanying 
table). 


Egyptian Imports of Paper Products, 
1948-50 


Imports 1950 | 1949 1948 


Finished cartons, etc., rough | | 
kilograms__| 45, 537 |100, 941 

Corrugated products___do 364,717 |487, 582 

Tickets, R. R., printed__do 9, 234 | 75, 890 


124, O81 





DEVELOPMENTS IN BAVARIA, GERMANY 


Bavarian (Germany) pulp and paper pro- 
ducers continue to operate close to capacity. 
May pulp production fell off slightly from the 
April level. Paper-processing industries 
complain of material shortages and the qual- 
ity of the materials they receive and report 
a drop in influx of new orders. A number of 
refugee mills, located on former Army prop- 
erty at Wildflecken, are concerned over ru- 
mors that their factory sites will be confis- 
cated and are seeking new premises. As a 
consequence, they have abandoned plans for 
increasing plant capacity and have discon- 
tinued a project for erecting a new corru- 
gated-cardboard factory. 

The press reports that an official of the 
Association of Bavarian Paper Industries 
hopes that the shortage of newsprint will 
be relieved by a planned increase of 3,000 
tons, in production capacity, but warns that 
any improvement in the newsprint shortage 
depends on better supplies of coal. Insuffi- 
cient deliveries have forced producers to pur- 
chase coal on the “gray” and “black” mar- 
kets, a practice that has contributed to 
higher production costs. Despite this rise, 
the cellulose and paper industry has asked 
its members not to increase prices, at least 
until October 1951, and, wherever possible, to 
examine the prices they are presently asking 
wth a view to lowering them. 

Bavarian produetion of pulp and paper in 
May 1951 was 20 percent above over-all out- 
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put in the like month of 1950. Newsprint 
was the only important item to register a 
decline, in a comparison of the 2 months. 


IRISH INDUSTRY EXPANDING DESPITE 
PuLP SHORTAGE 


There is no production of wood pulp in 
Ireland. Four mills are engaged in paper 
manufacture and have a current production 
capacity of 25,000 tons a year. The rate of 
production is expected to increase by a fur- 
ther 11,000 tons a year in the near future. 
One of the mills plans to produce up to 3,000 
tons annually of semichemical and chem- 
ical wood pulp by the soda process in an ex- 
perimental plant that will be'run when sup- 
plies of pulp from abroad are in short sup- 
ply. Inasmuch as the Government is inter- 
ested in a program of reafforestation, per- 
sons engaged in the paper industry believe 
that the establishment of a medium-sized 
pulp mill should be possible in 12 or 15 years. 
The building of a new paper faetory in 
County Waterford has been under discus- 
sion. 

Throughout the industry there has been 
a general expansion of production by instal- 
lation of new and additional plant and ma- 
chinery. This expansion is being continued, 
and an additional paper-making machine 
and an additional board-making machine 
will soon be in production in one of the four 
mills. 

There is a steady demand in Ireland for all 
types of paper and board and, in the opinion 
of members of the trade this demand is 
reasonably expected to continue. Wood pulp 
is, of course, scarce and also high in price. 
Collections of wastepaper have been below 
expectations, but a new, if limited, drive was 
recently announced and the campaign is 
expected to be well under way within a few 
months. As an incentive, the price of mixed 
household waste has been doubled to 4 shill- 
ings a hundredweight, and prices for better 
grades have also been increased. The Irish 
Paper Mills Association proposes to assist by 
distributing baling presses free of charge to 
several operating centers in provincial areas. 
If the campaign produces satisfactory re- 
sults, it will be extended to every provincial 
area within a sizable population. 

Inasmuch as all supplies of newsprint are 
imported, Ireland is affected by the present 
world scarcity. Imports of newsprint in 1949 
totaled 21,700 metric tons, and in 1950 there 
was an increase to 26,300 metric tons, but in 
the first five months of 1951 only 5,700 metric 
tons were brought in. Imports are made 
through the Newspaper Managers’ Associa- 
tion, which because of the newsprint short- 
age has resorted to unofficial rationing. Pro- 
vincial newspapers are the most badly hit 
and are said to have supplies on hand for 
only a few weeks. Some of the larger news- 
paper companies have had to loan newsprint 
to the provincial companies. The principal 
cause of the shortage appears to be the in- 
ability to obtain supplies from Sweden. Im- 
ports from Sweden in 1948 and 1949 totaled 
between 4,000 and 5,000 metric tons, and in 
the first 5 months of this year only 300 metric 
tons came from that source. 


IRISH PrRoDUCERS TO MEET DEMAND FOR 
PAPERBOARD PRODUCTS 


About 12 firms in Ireland are engaged in 
the manufacture of paperboard containers 
and boxes but their output, together with 
imports, is sufficient to meet only 60 percent 
of local demand. Imports are said to be more 
expensive than the local product, and it is 
not considered practical to import them to a 
greater extent. Local converters are pro- 
ceeding with the installation of new ma- 
chinery and expect that this will enable them 
to meet the remaining 40 percent of demand 
by early 1952. The trade is anticipating the 
opening of a new mill in County Waterford 
which is expected to produce a strong con- 
tainer board. A disturbing factor, however, 
is the intention of the company to convert 
its products. The mill will then be in the 
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position of selling to converters and also 
competing with them in the container mar- 
ket, probably at rates more favorable to the 
consumer than they can profitably offer. 
Strawboard, which is imported principally 
from Holland, is presently in short supply. 
It was originally planned that the new mill 
would produce strawboard, but this plan 
caused Holland suppliers to be reluctant to 
supply a scarce commodity to a market not 
likely to continue. The plan has now been 
dropped with a resultant easing of the situa- 
tion. 

One Dublin company has been investi- 
gating the possibility of obtaining folding 
boxboards in the United States, despite the 
fact that the price is higher than is usually 
paid for imports. Nothing definite has been 
arranged. 

Gummed paper, toilet paper, paper towels, 
and the like are all imported, and business 
interests and imports indicate that there is a 
steadily increasing demand for these prod- 
ucts. Waxed-paper imports alone increased 
from 5,285 hundredweight in 1949 to 17,604 
hundredweight in 1950. The only difficulty 
being experienced in obtaining these supplies 
is an approximate 4 months’ delay in delivery. 

A Dublin firm recently initiated in Ireland 
the production and printing of waxed-paper 
wrappers for bread. The material used for 
this purpose is available from local produc- 
tion and the company is one of the few in 
Ireland competing with external sources 
without seeking the protection of a tariff. 
When the necessary raw materials become 
available the company hopes to engage in 
the production and printing of wrappers for 
candy also. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MEXICO 


Activity in the imported-paper market of 
Mexico was generally slow during the first 
part of 1950 as high import duties discour- 
aged imports of all but specialty papers. 
Following the outbreak of hostilities in Ko- 
rea, the picture changed and Mexican paper 
buyers avidly sought supplies in the United 
States market. Imports during the latter 
part of that year increased considerably but 
as a rule buyers found that United States 
mills were not taking orders for export be- 
cause of the tight paper supply in that coun- 
try. 

The Mexican domestic paper market began 
deteriorating at the end of 1950 as a result 
of the rapid increase in local paper prices. 
By the end of the first quarter of 1951 over-all 
prices had increased more than 50 percent 
and the Government placed ceiling prices 
on all paper products. Domestic paper mills 
contend that the rise in price of paper has 
been due to the rapid rise in imported-pulp 
prices and are making this contention the 
basis for their requests for a readjustment 
of ceiling prices on papers. 

In an effort to encourage pulp stockpiling 
the Government abolished import duties on 
pulp for a period of 4 months ended July 1, 
1951. Mills report little increase above nor- 
mal in imports during the period. 

Representatives of United States paper 
manufacturers report that paper prices in 
Mexico have risen to such an extent that 
despite the high import duties it would now 
be possible for most United States papers 
to compete in that market if supplies in the 
United States were available for export. 


PRODUCTION IN NORWAY 


Total production of paper in Norway in the 
first quarter of 1951 amounted to 113,000 
metric tons, down 4,000 tons from the fourth 
quarter of 1950. Domestic consumption 
dropped from 40,000 metric tons in the fourth 
quarter of 1950 to 34,600 metric tons in the 
first quarter of 1951, thus leaving about the 
same total tonnage available for export. 

Production of chemical pulp in the first 
quarter of 1951 amounted to 126,400 metric 
tons and domestic consumption to 64,600 
metric tons, compared with production of 
128,600 metric tons in the fourth quarter of 


1950 and a domestic consumption of 73,000 
metric tons. The increase in the quantity of 
chemical pulp available for export in the 
first quarter represents only a temporary 
condition, probably due to the producer’s 
desire to export as large a quantity of pulp as 
possible before the present export tax became 
effective. 


NORWEGIAN EXPORT PRICES 


Preliminary figures for May from the Cen- 
tral Statistical Bureau of Norway show an- 
other advance in the export values of pulp 
and paper. For chemical pulp the export 
value per ton increased from 1,700 crowns in 
April to 1,941 crowns in May. Newsprint, at 
1,400 crowns per ton in April, moved up to 
1,483 crowns in May. Wrapping paper in- 
creased from 2,260 crowns in April to 2,401 
crowns in May. (1 crown=14 U. S. cents.) 
Further increases are expected to be made on 
a month-to-month basis, with no indication 
that the upward trend will level off. 

Representatives of an important United 
States company that has been purchasing 
highly purified chemical pulp from a Nor- 
wegian firm recently informed Norwegian 
Embassy Officers that unless special arrange- 
ments could be made further anticipated 
price increases would make it impossible to 
renew present contracts. The United States 
company’s representatives stated that the 
prices they were then paying were above the 
United States market level and that the new 
prices quoted by the Norwegian supplier were 
so much in excess of the United States level 
that the domestic company would not be 
justified in absorbing the additional loss. 
The Norwegian exporters, they said, indicated 
that the export tax on pulp and paper was 
largely, if not wholly, responsible for the 
price rise. At the request of the represen- 
tatives, Embassy officers have questioned 
Ministry of Commerce officials about the pos- 
sibility of reducing or removing the export 
tax on sales to the United States market. 

Timber prices for the summer logging 
season show a further increase over last 
winter’s record level. The price for barked- 
fir-log ends has been set at 58 crowns per 
cubic meter. The Forest Owners Association 
states that its members will find the new 
price satisfactory and high output is forecast 
for the summer cut. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWEDEN 


A substantial degree of stabilization was 
noted in the Swedish pulp industry during 
June. The announcement of United States 
ceiling prices on imported pulp has relieved 
the pressure of press criticism in that coun- 
try. Trade sources estimate that the volume 
of Swedish pulp shipments to the United 
States in the third quarter of 1951 will be 
reduced to 30,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 69,832 tons in the third quarter of 1950. 
The result has been that in Stockholm and 
Sundsvall European pulp buyers have bid for 
the remainder of the 40,000 to 45,000 tons 
originally earmarked for the United States. 

During the first half of June Swedish pro- 
ducers made a number of pulp price agree- 
ments for the third quarter with buyers 
from the United Kingdom, Western Germany, 
France, Netherlands, and Belgium. With 
few exceptions, the prices were identical with 
those for the second quarter, and the local 
press has expressed pride at this moderation. 

The chemical pulp market continues lively 
and unsatisfied. The price trend for me- 
chanical pulp continues upward, with sus- 
tained heavy demand and short supplies. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Raw materials are a source of anxiety to 
the paper and board industry, both as to 
volume of supplies and costs. In fact, the 
future of the paper industry of the United 
Kingdom is overshadowed by the interna- 
tional situation and the world shortage of 
materials. 

The demand for the available supplies of 
pulp of every description and of pulpwood 
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and the ever-increasing consumption of 
paper products have caused prices for these 
raw materials, and consequently for most 
grades of paper, to reach fantastic price 
levels. Reliable trade sources are of the 
opinion that prices will continue to rise and 
will not reach ceilings until late in the 
summer. 

The demand for all forms of paper, par- 
ticularly board for packaging, has been much 
in excess of supplies available during the 
first months of the current year. British 
mills are producing more paper and board 
now than they did before the war, and im- 
ports are gradually reaching prewar levels, 
but these favorable factors in the supply 
situation have been counterbalanced by the 
rapidly increasing demand for paper and 
board both at home and abroad. Under 
these conditions there is not enough paper 
to meet the need. 


Radio, Television 


RELAY FACILITIES TO BE PROVIDED FOR 
CANADA 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corp. has an- 
nounced a 5-year contract with the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada to provide micro- 
wave-relay facilities for television broadcast- 
ing between Buffalo, Toronto, and Montreal 
via Ottawa. It is believed that 15 relay sta- 
tions will be required for the network. 

The Bell Telephone Co. will provide a one- 
way daily microwave service on an 8-con- 
secutive-hour basis between Buffalo and the 
two Canadian stations. This service will be 
available by the time the CBC stations in 
Montreal and Toronto are operating. It is 
now understood that Toronto telecasts will 
begin in March 1952 and in Montreal on 
July 1, 1952. Steel shortages and the inabil- 
ity of British firms to meet delivery dates 
as a result of Britain’s rearmament program 
have caused delays. 

Four channels, two in each direction, will 
operate between Toronto and Montreal. 
Although the network will run through Ot- 
tawa, there are no immediate plans for the 
erection of a transmitter there, and television 
probably will not be available in Ottawa 
until 1953. 

At present, CBC television plans provide 
for only 3 to 4 hours’ operation a day, the 
remaining relay hours to be used for test 
programs. 

The Royal Commission on National De- 
velopment in the Arts, Letters, and Sciences 
has recommended (Massey report) that the 
CBC exercise strict control over all tele- 
vision stations in Canada in order to avoid 
excessive commercialism and to encourage 
Canadian content and the use of Canadian 
talent; also, that the whole subject of TV 
broadcasting in Canada be reconsidered by 
an independent investigating body not later 
then 3 years after the commencement of 
regular Canadian television broadcasting. 


RADIOS IN ECUADOR 


Radio receivers, tubes, accessories, and 
spare parts imported into Ecuador in 1950 
totaled a value of $234,161, of which the 
United States share represented 71 percent. 
Other countries of origin were the Nether- 
lands, Great Britain, Canada, Sweden, and 
Germany. 

Radios in use in Ecuador as of January 1, 
1951, were estimated at 45,000, of which 95 
percent were table models and 5 percent floor 
models. The most popular types are the 
5-tube; AC/DC, plastic cabinets, selling at 
retail prices ranging from $100 to $250. 


RADIOS IN HAITI 


Licensed radio receivers in Haiti as of 
June 20, 1951, totaled 3,683; an estimated 
5,000 to 7,000 were unlicensed. Practically 
all receivers are equipped for short wave. 
Haiti has 9 short-wave and 2 long-wave 
broadcasting stations. There are no chain 
networks in operation. 
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Advertising is the main source of revenue 
for the broadcasting, and broadcasts pertain- 
ing to the governmental program provide a 
secondary source of income. 

Installation of television is not contem- 
plated at present, and it is unlikely that 
any development in this field will take place 
for a number of years. 


ITALY To HAVE TELEVISION STATIONS 


Television stations will be in operation in 
Rome and the Po Valley sometime in 1952, 
according to a recent statement by the Com- 
munications Minister in the Italian Senate. 
Radio Italiana (RAI) maintains an experi- 
mental TV station in Turin, using United 
States standards. The only other TV station, 
using French standards, is located in the 
Vatican City and is understood to have been 
presented to the Vatican. 

No decision has been announced as to 
whether United States or French standards 
will be adopted when regular television 
broadcasts are inaugurated. 

The total number of TV receivers in use 
in Italy is currently extremely small. 


COMMERCIAL STATIONS TO OPERATE IN 
JAPAN 


There was no provision for the operation 
of commercial radio stations in Japan before 
passage of the basic new Japanese radio regu- 
latory legislation in June 1950. Radio broad- 
casting was the monopoly of the Government- 
supervised Japan Broadcasting Corp. (JBC). 
This organization is required by law to offer 
nation-wide radio coverage, which it does 
by operating 2 networks and 77 stations. Its 
revenue is obtained by fee from radio-re- 
ceiver owners. The JBC affixes a small metal 
tag to the outside of each house containing 
a radio receiver and sends agents to collect 
the fees, amounting to 50 yen a month and 
payable quarterly. (360 yen=US$1.) 

The 16 commercial radio-broadcasting sta- 
tions to be established in Japan’s principal 
cities are to be self-sustaining and will derive 
revenue from advertising, contributions, and 
supporting organizations. Most of them 
will be owned and operated by the more 
important Japanese newspapers. The 16 
companies were selected by the Radio Regu- 
latory Commission from among 34 applicants 
for standard broadcasting licenses; applica- 
tions for 2 short-wave and 2 TV licenses 
were still pending in June. 

All of the new stations were authorized to 
begin broadcasting after July 1, and several 
have announced plans to commence in the 
fall of this year. However, it is expected 
that most of them will not function until 
1952 because of difficulties attendant on 
building, purchasing, and installation of 
equipment and training of staffs. 

Once the commercial stations are in op- 
eration, Japanese radio audiences will be 
given the opportunity of observing the com- 
parative merits of private and Government 
broadcasting. Theoretically the new sta- 
tions will not affect the operations of JBC 
or its revenue system. JBC will, however, 
be in the uncomfortable position of having 
to collect fees from radio-set owners for 
services received free of charge from the 
commercial stations, a complication that may 
later require modification of the present 
JBC revenue system. 


BETTER RECEPTION SOUGHT IN SWEDEN 


Advertising is not permitted in Swedish 
radio broadcasts. The operation of stations 
is financed exclusively from license fees paid 
by owners of radio-receiving sets. Beginning 
on July 1, 1951, the fee was increased from 
10 to 15 crowns. (5.18 crowns=US$1.) 

In districts somewhat remote from the 
broadcasting stations reception suffers inter- 
ference from powerful foreign stations op- 
erating on wave lengths close to those in 
Sweden, or from high-voltage power-trans- 
mission lines. Wired radio has been intro- 
duced in several areas in an attempt to 
reduce or eliminate these interferences. As 


a rule telephone lines are used for this 
purpose. Also, successful experiments in 
transmitting radio broadcasts through high- 
voltage power-transmission lines located in 
the immediate vicinities of receivers have 
been carried out. This new system resembles 
wired radio; the difference is that the re- 
ceiver is not connected to a wire; the last 
stretch between the power line and the re- 
ceiver is wireless. Such broadcasts can be 
received only at distances of some hundred 
meters on either side of the line, but this 
distance is considered sufficient inasmuch as 
the strongest interference to receivers is 
within this range. 

Another way of improving receiption is by 
installing more powerful broadcasting sta- 
tions. Recently powerful new stations have 
been built at Géteborg, Sundsvall, and Hoérby, 
and a new high-power station is scheduled 
for completion in Stockholm in 1953. 

There is no public or commercial use of 
FM broadcasting. 


CCIR PROVIDES FOR MANY IMPROVEMENTS 
SWITZERLAND 


The International Radio Consultative 
Committee (CCIR) meeting at Geneva closed 
on July 6, 1951. Approximately 130 items on 
the agenda were completed. These involved 
specific recommendations and future study 
programs covering technical, scientific, and 
operational improvement of radio. 

The recent conference specifically provided 
standards for a world-wide autoalarm 
marine-radio safety system, world-wide 
standard frequency broadcasting and time 
signals, international monitoring standard- 
ization of disk recording for international 
broadcasting propagation studies for more 
effective use of the spectrum, and technolog- 
ical improvement of radio equipment. 

London was selected by acclamation for 
the next CCIR conference, to be held in 2 
or 3 years. A date was not fixed. 


Textiles 


ARGENTINE WOOL ExXporTsS FREED FROM 
MINIMUM-PRICE RESTRICTIONS 


The Argentine Economic Council has 
agreed to free wool exports from minimum- 
price restrictions. Exporters may now com- 
pete in world markets. Applications for 
export licenses, however, are still subject to 
individual review and approval. 

Since April 1951, activity in the Argentine 
wool market has been negligible as a result 
of the Government's refusal to grant export 
licenses at prices below the record levels of 
March. 


RAYON-FABRIC-PRODUCTION TRENDS 
AUSTRALIA 


The production of rayon dress fabrics in 
Australia for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1951, is running ahead of 1949-50. The out- 
put for the first 8 months of this year is 
slightly more.than the total for the entire 
preceding year. The increase is attributed 
mainly to protective tariffs, also to more 
efficient production as a result of several 
years of experience on the part of manage- 
ment and labor. 

Existing plant facilities are sufficient to 
more than double the present rate of pro- 
duction, but skilled workers are scarce. In 
order to obtain the services of unemployed 
women, there is a trend toward locating 
plants in rural areas and in industrial areas 
where large numbers of men are already em- 
ployed. 

Expansion in the rayon weaving industry 
as planned would make possible an output 
of well above 40,000,000 yards annually on a 
two-shift basis. 

A protective tariff was levied in June 1950 
which has given confidence to the weaving 
industry and stimulated production. The 
four main weaving mills have bleaching, dye- 
ing, and finishing facilities, and are planning 
extensive expansion. New independent 
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plants are planned for dyeing, printing, and 
weaving, and one firm has added machinery 
for making ribbons. 


BELGIAN FLAX PRODUCTION INCREASED TO 
MEET INDUSTRY’S NEEDS 


Belgian flax plantings in 1951 are estimated 
to have increased nearly 50 percent over the 
24,200 hectares planted in the preceding year. 
This gain is attributed to the good contracts 
offered to flax producers because of a short- 
age of raw fiber in Belgium. The production 
of flax straw in 1950 was only about 145,000 
metric tons, compared with 157,700 metric 
tons in 1949. 

Imports of raw flax into Belgium amounted 
to 123,900 tons in 1950, a substantial in- 
crease compared with 101,300 tons in 1949 
and imports in preceding postwar years. 
Approximately 50 percent of the 1950 imports 
came from France and the other half from 
the Netherlands. The Belgian industry pre- 
fers flax from the Seine-Inferieure region of 
France but has difficulties in getting sufficient 
supplies of this type, which is said to have 
special qualities for manufacturing fine- 
quality linen. 

Belgian 1950 flax yarn production reached 
a postwar high of 9,500 metric tons, well 
exceeding the previous 1947 peak of 9,300 
tons and the prewar average. The rate of 
increase continued, with a monthly produc- 
tion of more than 1,000 tons during the first 
quarter of 1951. Linen-fabric production, 
although still below prewar, increased over 
the preceding 2 years; 1950 output amounted 
to 7,700 metric tons, compared with a peak 
of 8,600 tons in 1947. In 1950 about 55 per- 
cent of linen-fabric exports went to the 
United States. 


BRAZILIAN SISAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
INCREASE 


Brazil produced approximately 50,000 
metric tons of sisal fiber during 1950, a sub- 
stantial increase over the estimated output 
of 32,000 metric tons in 1949. The strong 
export demand for sisal, which began late in 
World War II and still continues, has been 
the principal factor contributing to the 
remarkable increase. High prices were a 
further stimulant during 1950. 

Brazilian exports of fiber amounted to 
42,400 metric tons in the first 11 months of 
1950, compared with 20,800 tons in the same 
period of 1949. The United States’ share of 
sisal exports increased from about 33 percent 
in 1949 to nearly 66 percent in 1950. Con- 
versely, Japan, which took nearly 30 percent 
in 1949, bought no Brazilian sisal in 1950. 
Next to thé United States, European coun- 
tries were the main buyers in 1950. Ship- 
ments through the port of Cabedello, Paraiba, 
accounted for approximately 94 percent of all 
sisal exported. 


RAMIE PROJECT APPEARS PROMISING IN 
BRITISH HONDURAS 


Ramie production in British Honduras may 
reach about 1,000 long tons annually, ac- 
cording to estimates made by the Colonial 
Development Corporation. This corporation 
reports that the ramie project is the most 
promising of several undertakings it has 
under way in British Honduras. 


HIGH-TENACITY RAYON, CUBA 


Cuba’s only producer of viscose textile and 
tire yarn has completed arrangements to in- 
crease its total capacity from 20,000,000 to 
32,820,000 pounds per year. This expansion 
will reduce somewhat the present capacity of 
staple and textile yarn and will increase from 
9,000,000 to 23,100,000 pounds the capacity of 
high-tenacity yarn for tire cord and fabric. 
It is expected that the building and installa- 
tion of machinery will be completed by mid- 
1952. 

WOOL SITUATION IN FINLAND 


Finland’s wool-goods industry, which pro- 
duced 5,700 tons of cloth in 1950, is composed 
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Imports of Peanuts, Butter, Cheese, and Other Products 
Restricted 


Department of Agriculture announced on August 9 that, effective im- 
mediately, no commercial imports of peanuts, peanut oil, butter, butter oil, and nonfat 
dried--milk solids will be permitted for domestic consumption .The announcement 
stated also that the imports of cheese and casein had been placed on a quota basis. 

This action has been taken in accordance with the provisions of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, as amended, which require the imposition of controls over fats and oils, butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products if the importation would (1) impair or reduce domestic 
production, (2) interfere with orderly domestic storing or marketing, or (3) result in 
any unnecessary burden or expenditure under any Government price-support program. 
Department officials stated that uncontrolled imports of the commodities listed in its 
announcement would have one or more of the specified adverse effects. 

The total quantities of casein and of each type of cheese to be licensed for import will 
be based upon a percentage of recent average annual imports. 
issued to eligible importers in accordance with each applicant’s historical record of 


For the period from August 9, 1951, through December 31, 1951, the total quantity of 
each type of cheese that will be licensed for importation will be limited to five-twelfths 
of the annual average importations of that type of cheese during the three base period 
The total quantity of casein that will be licensed for 
importation through December 31, 1951, will be limited to five-twelfths of the amount 
imported during the one-year base period, the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951. Im- 
porters of record who desire emergency licenses in order to proceed with current trans- 
actions will be required to furnish details of their import record before the emergency 
Licenses will be granted, upon application, for the transship- 
ment of restricted commodities through the United States for foreign destinations. 

Applications for import authorization, and details of the documentation that will be 
required to establish a record of importation during the applicable base periods, are 
available upon request to the Director, Fats and Oils Branch, Production and Marketing 
S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


The licenses will be 








of 28 plants, centering in Hyvinkaa, Turku, 
Tampere, and Hameenlinna. 

Most of Finland’s domestically grown wool 
is consumed in handicraft items and only 
about 1 percent enters regular mill consump- 
tion. 

One of the mills, located in Tampere, and 
which produces about 1 percent of the total 
industrial output, reports that no difficulty 
is being experienced in importing its annual 
requirements of approximately 1,000 metric 
tons of raw wool. 


HENEQUEN-FIBER INDUSTRY, YUCATAN, 
MEXICO 


Henequén production in Yucatan, Mexico, 
in the first quarter of 1951 was approximately 
37,000,000 pounds, one-third less than pro- 
duction in the corresponding period of 1950. 

Drought conditions, which prevailed in 
Yucatan during the early month of 1951, to- 
gether with the effects of overcutting and 
deficient plantings in previous years, account 
for this extremely low fiber yield. Low out- 
put continued in the second quarter, but 
statistics are not yet available. The rainy 
season, however, beginning in June, should 
restore normal production in the latter half 
of the year. 

Demand for henequén was sharply higher 
and the total quantity exported and con- 
sumed in the local Mexican market exceeded 
production by approximately 19,000,000 
pounds. Stocks on hand are now depleted 
and henequén is expected to remain in 
short supply for some months. 


COTTON CULTIVATION, SYRIA 


Plans are under way to develop Syria 
into what is said to be the largest cotton 
producer in the Middle East, according to a 
press report from Alexandria. 

Cotton cultivation in the Euphrates Valley 
is slowly but steadily modifying Syria’s econ- 
omy, with many farmers reducing other 
crops in favor of cotton’s larger profits. 

In 1950, some 175,000 acres were planted to 
cotton, as compared with 40,000 acres im- 
mediately after the Second World War. Com- 
petent authorities expect the area to in- 


crease to 400,000 acres during the current 


year. They have predicted a crop of 1,000,000 
bales in 1951. 


ADDITIONAL COTTON-MANUFACTURING 
EQUIPMENT, PORTUGAL 


A new cotton mill, equipped with 200 
British-made automatic looms, was opened 
at Mindelo in northern Portugal on May 28. 
The Minister of Economy, speaking at the 
opening ceremonies, referred to the strong 
foreign demand for Portuguese cotton goods 
and pointed out that Portuguese mills were 
able to compete in world markets because of 
the considerable differences in price between 


Portuguese colonial cotton and foreign 
cotton. 
Tobacco 


INpDIA’s TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


No official production estimates are avail- 
able for India’s 1950-51 crop of tobacco. 
A forecast based on acreage and yield of the 
past 2 years, that is: 1948-49, when 803,000 
acres produced 571,200,000 pounds, and 1949— 
50, when 774,000 acres produced 499,520,000 
pounds, indicates that the 1950-51 acreage 
of 826,000 should produce around 586,900,000 
pounds. 

It is reported that India’s 1950-51 flue- 
cured tobacco is expected to establish an 
all-time record. The 1950-51 harvest is 
estimated at 108,000,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 97,000,000 pounds for 1949-50. 

Further, it is predicted that the flue-cured 
production in the State of Madras this sea- 
son will be more than treble its 5-year (1934— 
35 through 1938-39) annual average of 28,- 
000,000 pounds. Although the crop suffered 
from drought generally, and in some districts 
from disease, the output for the 1950-51 
season is estimated at 106,000,000 pounds. 
If achieved, this yield would constitute an 
all-time record. This figure may be com- 
pared with 94,200,000 in 1949-50 and 78,100,- 
000 pounds in 1948-49. 

The 1950-51 acreage for the Madras flue- 
cured crop is placed at the surprising figure 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


Low Waters of Nile Suspend 
Navigation in Upper Egypt 


Navigation has been largely suspended in 
Upper Egypt because of the low level of the 
Nile River. According to reports of the 
Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, the Nile 
waters were at the lowest level for early sum- 
mer since 1940. As a result, great care must 
be taken in the utilization of water from the 
Aswan Reservoir to insure equal distribution 
of the available supply. 


Railway Operation in Colombia 


The general administrator of the National 
Railways in Colombia has reported that re- 
cent economies, including reduction of per- 
sonnel and reduction in railway freight rates, 
have cut costs and at the same time increased 
the amount of freight hauled and the total 
revenue obtained by the railways. To 
achieve these economies, some 1,791 workers 
were dismissed, saving the railways about 
4,500,000 pesos annually in salaries and social 
benefits. The workers dismissed included: 
61 of the Railway Advisory Board; 638 of the 
Northern Railway, northeast section; 61 of 
the Northern Railway, first section; 90 of the 
Magdalena River Railway; 339 of the Pacific 
Railway; 317 in the Cartagena-Calamar Rail- 
way; 50 of the Narino Railway; 235 of the 
National Railways Highway Conservation 
Force on the Ibague-Armenia highway. 

In the case of the Pacific Railways, an 
agreement was reached on June 16, 1951, be- 
tween the Government and the union, pro- 
viding for: A halt in dismissal of personnel; 
termination pay within 10 days for volun- 
tarily retired workers; option to other per- 
sonnel dismissed on June 15, 1951, to either 
return to work or retire and receive termina- 
tion pay within 10 days. However, the Gov- 
ernment is now standing by its original 
dismissal order and the union is alleging 
breach of agreement. 

It seems reasonably certain at present that 
the Government will not take back those 
workers dismissed on June 15, 1951, but at 
the same time will not dismiss any addi- 
tional workers. An attempt will be made to 
administer the railways on a paying basis 
with the present labor force. 


Egyptian State Railway Raises 
Passenger and Freight Rates 


The Council of Ministers of the Egyptian 
Government has approved an increase of 
passenger rates for all travel, except on sub- 
urban lines, which will remain unchanged. 
As of August 1, 1951, passenger rates have 
been increased about 15 percent. These rates 
are based on schedules prepared in 1930, plus 
percentage increases authorized from time 
to time by the Council of Ministers. In 1949 
the rate in effect was 50 percent above the 
basic rate. This rate was reduced to 40 per- 
cent in 1950. The new decree increases it to 
60 percent over the basic rates, except for 
the suburban services in the Cairo and Alex- 
andria areas. In addition to passenger rates, 
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freight rates have gone up from 10 to 50 


percent on certain commodities. The Min- 
istry of Communications estimates that an- 
nual revenues will reach Et720,000, which 
sum will be used for replacement of rolling 
stock. 


Cuba Increases Air Parcel 
Post Rates to United States 


The charge for air parcel post from Cuba 
to the United States was increased on August 
1, 1951, from $0.25 per pound or fraction of 
a pound to $0.75. Air parcel post service 
formerly covered air transport from Habana 
to Miami only; henceforth it will cover air 
transport from the interior of Cuba to the 
interior of the United States. 


Denmark and Union of Burma 
Sign Air Traffic Agreement 


An air traffic agreement was signed between 
Denmark and the Union of Burma, on July 
30, 1951, according to an announcement 
made by the Danish Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs and later confirmed by an official of 
the Foreign Office. The agreement became 
effective as of the date of signing. It was 
stated that under this agreement the airport 
at Rangoon will be used by aircraft of the 
Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS). At 
present, however, this airport is being ex- 
panded, thus curtailing its use by SAS until 
1952. 

Landing rights at Rangoon will be im- 
portant to SAS scheduled flights to the Far 
East, because heretofore Rangoon has not 
been used by this airline. Bangkok is the 
scheduled intermediate landing point to con- 
nect the line’s services with routes to and 
from Burma. 


Increase in Stevedoring Charges 
In the Ports of Israel 


The cost of loading and unloading in the 
ports of Israel was increased substantially 
when stevedoring charges were raised 30 per- 
cent and wharfage fees were raised to 1% 
percent on all goods discharged, according to 
a July dispatch. The former wharfage fees 
had been 1 percent for goods discharged on 
the quayside and one-half of 1 percent for 
goods discharged by lighter. 


Congestion in the Port of 
Karachi, Pakistan 


A notification published in the Pakistan 
press warns consignees that failure on their 
part to clear their import cargoes from the 
Port Commissioners’ warehouses and piers 
with reasonable despatch may prejudice any 
claim they may have against insurance com- 
panies. It was pointed out that under the 
Institute Cargo Clauses (Wartime Extension) 
in most companies’ policies the following 
clause appears: “It is a condition of this in- 
surance that the assured shall act with rea- 
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sonable despatch in all circumstances within 
their control.” 

By deliberately using the Port Commis- 
sioners’ warehouses and piers as storage piers, 
consignees make such piers the “final ware- 
house” and any losses which occur after a 
reasonable period would not be recoverable 
from insurance companies. 


Concestion in the 
Port of Haifa, Israel 


Steps to ease conditions in the congested 
port of Haifa were taken recently when a 
contract was signed between the Government 
of Israel and the Netherlands Harbor Con- 
struction Co. to widen the Kishon River to- 
ward its mouth and to construct a drydock 
and breakwater, at an estimated expenditure 
of 1£1,150,000. 


Venezuela Authorizes Night 
Flying on Experimental Basis 


The airports of Maiquetia, Barcelone, and 
Maracaibo (Venezuela) were to be opened on 
July 30, 1951, for night flying for a period 
of 15 days on an experimental basis, accord- 
ing to information received in the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Caracas. Only cargo aircraft were 
permitted to engage in night flights dur- 
ing this period, and the airports were 
being kept open only until midnight. Night- 
time operations at these airports will be 
conducted on a 24-hour basis for both cargo 
and passenger aircraft after this trial period, 
according to a statement made by the Min- 
ister of Communications. 


Direct Service Between 
Marseille and the 
Great Lakes Inaugurated 


A direct shipping service between Mar- 
seille, France, and the Great Lakes of Canada 
and the United States has recently been 
started by the Fabre Line of Marseille 
(Compagnie de Navigation Cyprien Fabre). 

The new service is to be maintained by 
the cargo vessels the Kollbryn and the 
Cignus. Completed only a short time ago by 
Norwegian shipyards, the ships have a dead- 
weight tonnage of 2,450 tons each and are 
especially designed to pass the various locks 
of the St. Lawrence River and the lakes. 
Their speed is approximately 12 knots, which 
would permit the vessels to make the voyage 
from Marseille to Chicago in a minimum of 
20 days. 

At present, however, the company plans 
to operate the ships on a slower schedule. 
The Kollbryn initiated the service when it 
sailed from Marseille on July 9 for Chicago, 
its scheduled ports of call including Seville, 
Lisbon, Montreal, Toronto, Cleveland, De- 
troit, and Milwaukee. On tre 1eturn trip, 
it is expected to call at Casablanca, Algiers, 
and Genoa, arriving at Marseille approxi- 
mately 60 days after the date of departure. 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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1951 German Trade Fairs Give 
Impetus To Internation] Trade 


Added impetus was given to world trade 
in the first half of 1951 by Germany’s many 
international and other trade fairs and ex- 
hibitions. Among these were the following 
events, with examples of some of the trade 
stimulated thereby: The Cologne Fair, ex- 
hibiting household and iron ware from Feb- 
ruary 25 to 27 and textile goods and clothing 
from March 4 to 6, attracted 2,231 exhibitors 
and 58,000 visitors. The collective exhibits 
of France, Netherlands, Belgium, and Italy 
were on display from February 25 to March 
6. France, French Morocco, and other ter- 
ritories of France, represented by some 120 
firms, showed furs, textiles, carpets, leather 
goods, hats, hair nets, buttons, pipes, per- 
fumes, cosmetics, chocolate, wine, and can- 
dies. Belgium was represented by 50 firms; 
the Netherlands, 30; and Italy, 85. 

Although stoves, ovens, and other iron 
wares attracted attention, a very modern 
washing machine, produced in Stuttgart, 
evoked the greatest interest, according to a 
report from the United States Consulate 
General at Dusseldorf. This small and 
simply operated machine uses sound waves 
to remove dirt. It is timesaving, and makes 
possible very careful treatment of laundry 
articles. Also of interest to visitors were 
ladies’ garments, men’s linen, and curtains 
and decorative material. 

Exhibitors were reported to be generally 
satisfied with the volume of business. Un- 
certainly as to prices and the raw-material 
shortages produced a note of caution among 
exhibitors and buyers. Also foreign-ex- 
change allocations were considered to be 
insufficient. 

The Cologne Fall Fair, to be devoted to 
textiles and apparel, will take place Septem- 
ber 9 to 11, 1951. Interested persons may 
yrite directly to the Messe-und Ausstellungs, 
Gesellshaft M. B. H. Messeplatz Cologne, 
Germany. 

MoToOR VEHICLES 


The International Automobile Exposition, 
held in Frankfurt April 19 to 29, was attended 
by approximately 600,000 persons, including 
40,000 from foreign lands. A total of 537 
firms, 501 national and 36 foreign, partici- 
pated; 553 motor vehicles and 162 trailers 
were displayed. Automotive parts and acces- 
sories and other products relating to the 
automobile industry were exhibited. In- 
cluded among the exhibitors were automo- 
bile-body manufacturers who displayed their 
latest designs in limousines, busses, sport 
and racing Cars. 

Greatest buying interest centered in pas- 
enger cars... Approximately one-third of the 
estimated 70,000 passenger cars sold at the 
exhibition were purchased for export. Lux- 
ury mode's, particularly the Daimler-Benz 
(Mercedes-Benz 300’’), along with several 
United State: models, aroused the most in- 
terest among buyers and visitors. Of these 
exports approximately 60 percent went to 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Portugal, and 40 percent to Egypt, Australia, 
Br zil, Uruguay, Venezuela, and India. Of 
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the export sales of trucks and _ busses, 
Switzerland, Portugal, and the Scandinavian 
countries accounted for 30 percent. The re- 
maining 70 percent went to Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
India, Australia, and Argentina. More than 
100 heavy-duty trucks were sold during the 
exhibition. 

Exhibitors of all types of vehicles and other 
products of the automotive industry were 
generally well satisfied with sales. The 
heavy buyers’ demand combined with the 
shortage of sheet steel in Germany prevented 
most German manufacturers from offering 
immediate delivery terms. In some instances 
delay in delivery was stated to range between 
6 to 12 months. 

The next International Automobile Expo- 
sition will be held in the spring of 1952. In- 
terested persons may contact the Association 
of the Automobile Industry, Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany, for dates and other 
information. 

FURS 


The Frankfurt Fur Fair, held April 1 
through 4, presented the latest machinery, 
new fur styles, demonstrations of methods 
of processing and results of apprentice 
craftsmanship of the West German fur 
industry. 

Approximately 200 firms participated. 
Producers’ goods consisted of pelts and furs, 
machinery and hand tools of the industry, 
processing agents, linings, and accessories. 
Emphasis was placed on skins, both raw and 
dressed. Consumer products, such as coats, 
jackets, capes, and stoles, were high-lighted; 
trade journals and fashion magazines were 
also displayed. The greater number of furs 
exhibited were imported. Attendance was 
estimated at 9,000. Most exhibitors were 
satisfied with sales, and prompt delivery 
terms were offered to fur buyers. Prices 





Semiannual List of Fairs and 
Exhibitions Available 


The International Trade Develop- 
ment Division recently has published the 
revised edition of “Forthcoming Trade 
Fairs and Exhibitions.” It lists, both 
chronologically and by country, more 
than 100 events which are to take place 
this fall and in the spring of 1952. 

In addition to the name, place, and 
date of the exhibition, it includes the 
sponsoring organization or the manager 
of the event and/or the United States 
representative to contact for further 
information. 

All American. Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar Offices, as well as all Field Offices of 
the Department of Commerce, have been 
supplied with copies of this release. It 
is available from the Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D, C., or from the Field 
Offices of the Department. 
















were generally higher than during last year’s 
Fair. Buying interest was heaviest in the 
middle price range of raw and dressed skins. 
Indian lamb was especially sought by buyers, 
but insufficient stocks of this item kept sales 
about 50 percent below last year’s figures. 
Foal, calf, raccoon, and skunk pelts sold well. 

Considerable interest was noted in squirrel, 
ocelot, and civet cat. All types of coney 
skins, such as nutria-rabbit, skunk-rabbit, 
sable-rabbit, and especially seal-rabbit were 
of excellent quality and sold very well in 
both the medium- and low-price levels. In 
the higher price levels, greatest buying in- 
terest was displayed in Persian lamb, musk- 
rat, silver fox, and mink pelts. 

Buying interest in finished products was 
also greatest in the medium price field, 
although a significant volume of business 
was consummated in the _ higher-price 
bracket, which included mink neckpieces. 
Among foreign buyers, heaviest purchases in 
finished products were concluded by the 
French, Swiss, and Scandinavians. Exhibi- 
tors considered sales of accessories satis- 
factory. 

Although improvements and innovations 
were introduced in machinery and large 
orders were placed by Belgian, Dutch, French, 
Swiss, and Austrian buyers, the inability of 
many sellers to offer machinery for prompt 
delivery was a retarding sales factor. De- 
livery time was stated to be 6 months for 
fur-picking machinery. 

Participation has been limited strictly to 
West German members of the trade, and 
admittance of foreign exhibitors to next 
year’s Fair is not contemplated. According 
to the General Manager of the Fair Com- 
mittee, plans are already being discussed for 
the 1952 Fair to be held in Frankfort next 
spring. Interested persons may wish to con- 
tact the Verband der Deutschen Rauch- 
waren-und pelzwierschaft, Frankfurt am 
Main, Borse, Germany. 


PAPER AND PRINTING 


The International Paper and Printing Fair, 
held at Dusseldorf, Germany, May 26 to June 
10, was regarded as a success. Organizers 
believed that such an event should be held 
at intervals of 2 or 3 years, as this branch 
of industry favors an independent exhibition 
rather than participation in one of the 
German international fairs. 

Attendance was estimated at 300,000, in- 
cluding 40,000 foreign visitors, many of them 
from overseas. 

Some 460 firms exhibited, 56 of them from 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Sweden. Four United States 
firms took part. The section containing ma- 
chinery (many machines in actual opera- 
tion) for use in the production of paper and 
for all aspects of printing was reported to be 
the most impressive part of the exhibit. 
Among the exhibitors was the leading Ger- 
man platen press firm, which exports ap- 
proximately 80 percent of its products to 
about 54 foreign countries, including the 
United States and Canada. 

Visitors from the Scandinavian countries 
were extremely interested in the postwar 
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progress of the German graphic industry. 
All-automatic machines drew particular at- 
tention of experts from Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. Buyers from the 
United States likewise endeavored to place 
large orders. One United States firm made 
inquiries regarding the purchase of 50 ma- 
chines. Producers from several countries 
placed orders with German firms in order to 
relieve their own order books. Heavy for- 
eign demands were reported for high-speed 
presses, embossing presses, composing ma- 
chines, rollers, reel cutting machines, perfo- 
rating machines, technical paper, and pack- 
ing materials. A German firm booked orders 
for high-speed presses valued at approxi- 
mately 7,800,000 Deutschemarks. Principal 
purchasing countries included the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and Canada. De- 
livery terms for domestic orders averaged 9 
months, and those for export were between 
4 and 6 months. The four United States 
firms booked orders from their German cus- 
tomers amounting to more than $146,000, 
which covered only contracts concluded 
within the special exhibition allocations of 
foreign exchange. 

Figures on total value of sales were not 
available. . In general, exhibitors were more 
than satisfied with German as well as their 
foreign business contracts. 

The inadequate supply of paper and raw 
material, however, is becoming an increas- 
ingly important problem, and most other 
commodities used in the paper and printing 
industries are likewise beginning to be af- 
fected by the present world-wide shortages 
of certain raw materials. One German ex- 
hibitor who received an order for 150 tons 
of a particular paper product accepted only 
a 10-ton order, owing to the lack of raw 
materials. 

PHARMACEUTICALS 


The German Pharmacies and Pharmaceu- 
ticals Exhibitions, held in Stuttgart June 9 
to 14, under the sponsorship of the Associa- 
tion of German Pharmacists, was considered 
as the most successful of all its postwar 
shows. Approximately 150 exhibitors dis- 
played pharmaceuticals, pharmacy supplies 
and equipment, and related products. 
About 2,500 German pharmacists, including 
500 from Eastern Germany, and 500 medical 
practitioners from Southwestern Germany 
visited the exhibition. Although the best 
sales results were obtained by exhibitors of 
new pharmacy equipment, 90 percent of the 
participating firms received either orders or 
inquiries from foreign purchasers. The next 
event is tentatively scheduled in the summer 
of 1952 in Dusseldorf. Interested firms may 
wish to contact the Deutsche Apothekanund 
Arzneimittel Ausstellung, Stuttgart Killes- 
berg, Germany. 

Additional information on the above events 
may be obtained through Mr. Henri Abt, Di- 
rector, German-American Trade Promotion 
Office, Suite 6921, Empire State Building, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


French Chamber of Commerce 
Represents Lyon Trade Fair 


Tre official representative in the United 
States of the International Trade Fair, Lyon, 
France, scheduled April 19-28, 1952, is the 
French Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y. That organization handles the ad- 
vertising, publicity and distribution of book- 
lets and posters for this Fair. 

Information regarding this event was pub- 
lished in the July 2 and August 6 issues of 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the above- 
mentioned organization. 





The Pakistan Government is attempting to 
find a suitable site in West Pakistan for a 
caustic-soda plant. The plant will have a 
daily capacity of 10 long tons. 
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is interested in obtaining a general agency 
for road machinery and equipment and auto- 
motive and agricultural equipment. 

(Note—See item No. 5, “Licensing Oppor- 
tunities,” in this issue.) 

57. France—Henri de Vincenzi (Labora- 
toires Christine Darvin), (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, potential sales agent), 
20 Boulevard Antoine-Gautier, Bordeaux, 
Gironde, seeks agency for toilet preparations 
and products sold to barber shops and beauty 
parlors, such as creams, cosmetics, lotions, 
lipsticks, powders, hair tonics, and beauti- 
fiers (chemical or pharmaceutical products, 
food products, or perfumers’ glassware 
should not be included in offers). Firm 
states that it will accept agency with some 
financial responsibility if desired by United 
States suppliers. 

58. Mexico—Agustin Moreno’ Barragan 
(manufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 
chant), Republica del Salvador No. 91, Mexico, 
D. F., seeks agency for the following com- 
modities: (1) Hardware, including metal 
pieces (locks and hinges) for luggage; (2) 
paper and stationery supplies; (3) gift arti- 
cles and accessories for men, including cuff 
links, tie clasps, and smokers’ items; (4) 
cotton, silk, and nylon thread suitable for 
sewing and embroidery; (5) nylon yard 
goods and nylon articles, including shower 
curtains and tablecloths; and (6) cotton 
materials, such as cotton gabardine and pop- 
lin. Correspondence in Spanish preferred. 

59. Union of South Africa—Mandy Engi- 
neering Works (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer, exporter), 12 Regent 
Avenue, Brakpan, Transvaal, wishes to obtain 
agency for all kinds of ball bearings. 


Foreign Visitors 


60. British East Africa—Leo Beck, repre- 
senting Mombasa Hides & Skins Corporation 
(exporter), P. O. Box 5075, Kilindini, Mom- 
basa, Kenya, is interested in promoting ex- 
ports of East African produce, particularly 
hides and skins, to the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive August 20, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. United States 
address: c/o R. F. Goldsmith, 260 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

61. Egypt—Hassanein M. S. El Gabri, rep- 
resenting The Gabri Co. (importer, whole- 
saler, sales/indent agent), and Egyptian Co. 
for European Trade, 51 Ibrahim Pasha 
Street, Cairo, is interested in purchasing 
notions and novelties, haberdashery, hosiery, 
second-hand clothing, household electric ap- 
pliances, glassware, radios, toilet prepara- 
tions, and stationery. Scheduled to arrive 
latter part of August, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. United States address: 
c/o Victor Hohenberg Export Co., 24 Stone 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Chicago, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report on Egyptian 
Co. for European Trade being prepared. 

62. Iran—Alinaghi Nehmaty, representing 
Societe Minak (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, commission merchant), Koucheh, 
Vaziri, Khiaban Pahlavi, Tehran, is interested 
in purchasing mining machinery; as well as 
in contacting importers of lead ores and crude 
and refined sulfur, with a view to exporting 
these commodities to, the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive August 30, via New York 
City, for an indefinite period. United States 
address: c/o Iranian Consulate General, 8&6 
Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 





Mining centers and industrial cities of the 
United States. 

63. Netherlands—B. Gersons, representing 
Firma D. S. Gersons (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 132 Singel, Amsterdam, is in- 
terested in importing and exporting hides, 
and exporting synthetic tannins. Scheduled 
to arrive September 3, via New York City, 
for a month’s visit. United States address: 
c/o Hair & Fibre Supply Co., 15 Park Row, 
New York 7, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Boston. 

64. Philippines—Ong Teh, representing 
Revival Trading Co., Inc., and Pacific Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., 138 Rosario, Manila, is in- 
terested in contacting exporters of teztiles 
and raw materials for knitting factory. 
Scheduled to arrive August 10, via Seattle, 
for a visit of 2 months. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Halu Fabrics, 66 Worth Street, New 
Zon W: S- Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, New York, Atlanta. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

65. Uruguay—B. C. Capozzozi representing 
Fajardo Limitada (importer, wholesaler, 
commission merchant), 1519 Hocquart, 
Montevideo, is interested in obtaining ex- 
clusive agency for manufacturer or large ex- 
porter of chemicals; also interested in having 
such a firm invest $100,000 to $200,000 in his 
firm’s business for purposes of expansion and 
assuring sources of supply. Mr. Capozzozi 
is now in the United States until September 
30. United States address: Apt. 3-B, 661 
West One Hundred Seventy-ninth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and vicinity. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Builders’ Hardware Manufacturers—Leb- 
anon. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Morocco. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—Japan. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—Norway. 

Dental Burr Manufacturers—Germany. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—India. 

Hide and Skim Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Ceylon. 

Marine Control Equipment and Instru- 
ment Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Costa Rica. 

Naval-Stores Importers, Dealers, Produc- 
ers, and Exporters—Canada. 

Naval-Stores Importers and Dealers—Den- 
mark. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Newfoundland. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Belgium. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Ber- 
muda. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—France. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Morocco. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Second-Hand Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—TIreland. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Germany. 

Wool, Raw Exporters—Pakistan. 





Two British companies interested in sulfur 
have sent mining experts to Sicily to study 
the industry there and the possibilities of 
new investments. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchangs 


Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 


Bolivia Boliviana Official 
Legal free 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 


Chik Peso do 

Banking market 
Provisional commercial ® 
Special commercial 

Free market 

Bank of Republie * 
Basic * 


Colombia do 


Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 


Mexico Peso Free 


Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
= a do 
Free 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled nontrade 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


*Bolivian average for February. 
See explanatory notes for rate structure. 
2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 
Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 
4 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 
Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb, 25, 1950. 
6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 
7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December 
§ See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951 
» January November New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 
July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 
1! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 
12 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 
13 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 
4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950 are paid for at preferential, basic or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Ar- 
gentina are effected at the free market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect; 
ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
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Notre.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
mate equiv- 





1949 1950 (1951) Rate alot tei Date 
(annual) | (annual) May Uy a. oe 1951 
rency 
7. 50 7. 5O 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Aug. 2 
1) 25.00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
) | 214.04 14. 25 14.18 . 0705 Do. 
42.42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | June 1 
4111.50 5101.00 101.00 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *167.00 | 190.00 . 0053 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0534 | June 30 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43. 10 43.10 43. 10 3.10 . 0232 Do. 
60.10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 . 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91.04 85. 00 90. 00 .O111 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 | June 30 
5. 67 5. 67 ». 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
7.91 8. 77 7. 50 7. 55 322 Do. 
13. 50 9 13. 50 15.15 15.15 Aug. 6 
17. 63 18. 36 7.75 18. 00 Do. 
2. 04 10 2,02 2. 02 2. 02 July 31 
18. 65 &. 65 &. 65 8. 65 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 May 31 
27.00 7.00 7.00 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 7. 25 7.25 Do. 
6. 00 6.00 July 20 
9. 00 9. 00 Do. 
22. 00 30. 00 Do. 
17.78 14.85 14. 95 14.95 .0669 | July 10 
18. 46 15. 54 15.11 15. 21 . 0657 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | July 31 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
12.45 2. 45 2. 45 2.45 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 21331 237 . 4219 Do. 
3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 2085 Do. 


of 1948, to 4.80 in June, 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rat, 
structure was modified to provide for six rates: viz. 
preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basie (6), 
auction A and B (established initially in Nov. 1949 at 
9.32 and 11, respectively, and consolidated into a single 
rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are paid 
for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. Non- 
trade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the legal 
free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was abol- 
ished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commercial 
rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling is established. All foreign payments are made at 
the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate, except for exchange from 
coffee exports, which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports, and sur- 
charges ranging from 55 to 100 percent are applied to 
importations of merchandise included in second, third, 
and fourth categories. Nontrade transactions not 
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eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the uncon- 
trolled rate. 

Ecuador .—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a com pensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, 
dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to 
payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government owned public services. Imports of 
essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordo- 
bas per dollar plus a surcharge of one cordoba per dollar 
(effective rate 8). Nonessential imports and other non- 
trade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 
3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. S 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; and 
the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on ac- 
count of registered capital. The legal free market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to 
a 1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary De- 
partment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 
1951, imports were paid for at one or another of the 
following given rates, depending upon the essentiality 
of the article to the Paraguayan economy: Official 
preferential, 3.12; basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; prefer- 
ential B, 8.05. Nontrade transactions were effected at 
the preferential B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent 
had been levied on the basic, preferential A, and prefer- 
ential B rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a 
number of years prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been 
paid for at the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or 
at an auction rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the 
official depending upon the essentiality of the mer- 
chandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in 
the free market. Other nontrade transactions are 
effected at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total im- 
ports. The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar apples to non- 
listed imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. 
The uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade trans- 
actions, 
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The Kollbryn is scheduled to leave Marseille 
again on September 7, and the Cignus is to 
begin its first trip on October 3. Thereafter, 
the two ships will provide a monthly service 
between the Mediterranean and the Great 
Lakes. 

The Fabre Line will continue to operate a 
fleet of seven cargo ships between Mediter- 
ranean ports and the east coast of the United 
States. The company believes, however, that 
exporting industries of the Great Lakes, 
which now ship to the Mediterranean mainly 
through the port of New York, will find the 
new direct service of value in terms of speed, 
safety, and economy. 


Hydroelectric Development 
Projects Planned for Tunisia 


An extensive hydroelectric network which 
is planned for Tunisia will produce approxi- 
mately 90,000,000 kw.-hrs. of energy annu- 
ally. The scheme calls for the erection of 
six hydroelectric plants, five of which will be 
constructed in conjunction with each of the 
five dams included in the plan, and one 
very small plant will be constructed along 
the course of the newly proposed water 
conduit for Tunis. 

At present the entire public electric supply 
of Tunisia is produced by seven thermal 
plants, which altogether produced 145,000,000 
kw.-hrs. of power in 1950. Of this amount, 
the country’s largest plant at La Goulette, 
which supplies energy to the entire northern 
part of Tunisia, alone produced 121,000,000 
kw.-hrs. 

The average annual per capita consump- 
tion of electricity approximates 56 kw.-hrs. 


Increase Noted in Mexico’s 
Imports of Natural Gas 


Mexico imported 23,700,000,000 cubic feet 
of natural gas in 1950. Domestic production 
that year amounted to 8,600,000,000 cubic 
feet, thereby indicating an aggregate con- 
sumption of 32,300,000,000 cubic feet for the 
year. 

In the first 6 months of 1951, imports of 
natural gas amounted to 11,744,024,000 cubic 
feet, compared with 10,144,202,000 cubic feet 
imported in the like period of 1950. 


Proposed Extension of Railway 
System in Southeastern 
Tanganyika 


Two important steps recently were under- 
taken for the improvement of transportation 
in Tanganyika. 

The first of these was the arrival in Dar es 
Salaam of an Anglo-American commission 
of four members, three of whom were British 
and one from the United States, to ascertain 
the practicability of the extension of the 
railway line from Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia, 
through southern and southwestern Tangan- 
yika. 

The tentative plan was to extend the rail- 
way line from Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia, 
northward to Mbeya, and from there in a 
northeasterly direction some distance north 
of Iringa to Kilosa to connect with the line 
which extends from Dar es Salaam westward 
to Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika. 

At the same time, it was proposed that 
branch lines might be extended from Mbeya 
to Songea in the Southern Province to join 
the railway line which is being extended to 
Songea from Mikindani on the coast as well 
as from Mbeya northwesterly to Mpanda in 
the Western Province. If these schemes are 
carried out, Tanganyika will have a fairly 
adequate railway system throughout the 
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southern and western sections, which has 
been lacking in the past, and which should 
be of great assistance in providing low-cost 
transportation of produce from the interior 
to the coast or to points in South Africa. 

It is believed that the development of the 
Kilombero Valley through which the rail- 
road would pass between Mbeya and Kilosa 
would constitute the first step in the com- 
pletion of the through link. 

The scarcity of railways, which cover only 
about 1,700 miles in the entire Territory, has 
always been one of the principal handicaps 
to the economic development of Tanganyika. 
At the present time there are no railways 
in the southern and southwestern parts with 
the exception of a short line which extends 
from the small part of Mikandani about 60 
miles into the interior. The extension of a 
railway throughout the southern and south- 
western parts of the Territory, which would 
establish a means of direct transportation by 
rail from Dar es Salaam to Capetown via 
Kilosa, Mbeya, and Lusaka would undoubt- 
edly constitute one of the major steps in the 
economic development of the Territory. 


Bolivian Capital Again 
Suffers Power Rationing 


Rationing of power in La Paz, Bolivia, 
which began in June, had the same general 
cut-backs as it had in 1950, and in previous 
years. The principal electric-power com- 
pany at the end of July, however, was com- 
pelled to institute more drastic measures, 
lengthening the cut-off periods from the 
former 3 hours daily up to 5 or more hours 
daily. Light rains during 1950-51, a suffi- 
cient increase in the local use of power to 
offset the full effect of cut-backs instituted, 
and a cold period, which froze snow and 
glacier water sources, lowered the company’s 
available impounded water to a point where 
the present policy became imperative. Local 
manufacturers find it difficult or impossible 
to obtain an allocation from the company 
of as little as 10 kilowatts either for new 
installations or expansion of old facilities. 
The company’s new Santa Rosa installation, 
of about 4,000 kv.-a., is expected to be com- 
pleted by early 1952. It will increase electric 
power available to La Paz from the present 
27,000 hp. to 30,500 hp., or approximately 12 
percent. 





Recent Economic 
Developments in Italy 
(Continued from p. 4) 


vegetables were not as good as in the 
preceding year. 

Orange and tangerine production for 
the past crop year was the highest on 
record. Production of lemons, although 
higher than in any other postwar year, 
was still below the 1938 level because of 
continued spread of “malsecco” in Mes- 
sina and Siracusa Provinces. The ex- 
port of citrus fruits was higher this past 
season despite strong competition from 
Spain, North Africa, and Israel. 

The production of spring fruit was 
plentiful. Flowering of olive trees was 
unusually abundant, and there were 
prospects of a very good crop. 

The index for over-all farm prices for 
the week ended June 16 was 97.5 percent 
of the 1948 price level. 


Land-Reform Measures 


The basic agrarian reform measure, 
although formulated by the Christian 
Democratic Party 2 years ago on the basis 
of provisions in the 1947 constitution, has 
never been formally approved. In May 
1950 a special “Sila Law” was rushed 
through Parliament as a result of the dis- 





turbances which occurred in this area 
of Calabria in southern Italy. In Oc- 
tober a second law authorized the ad- 
ministration to extend the Sila method 
to a number of other areas. Some Sen- 
ators assumed that the Government 
would limit the application of this 
“Sample or Extract Law’ to other dis- 
tressed or mismanaged areas like the 
Sila. However, the Presidential decrees 
in January and February named areas 
ranging from the rich delta lands of the 
Po Valley and the Fucino drained lake- 
bed estates of the Torlonia family in 
Abruzzi to the poorer lands in the toe 
of the Italian boot. In March the Coun- 
cil of Ministers added Sardinia to the 
list. A total of 400,000 hectares (1,- 
000,000 acres) is included in the projects 
and appropriations, and the allotment of 
lands is already under way in half of the 
areas selected. 

ECA-financed reclamation and irriga- 
tion projects in many parts of southern 
Italy are expected to make a real con- 
tribution to the success of the Govern- 
ment’s land-reform program. During 
1950-51 ECA is also contributing sub- 
stantially to the Italian Government’s 
annual 100-billion lire public investment 
fund for depressed areas of the South 
(Cassa per il Mezzogiorno). Under this 
program, the Government is providing 
28 billion lire for land reform, and ad- 
ditional amounts for reclamation, irriga- 
tion, land improvement, water supplies, 
and roads in the area affected by the 
land reform. 

The third bill providing for general 
land reform throughout all of Italy is 
still being held in the Senate. Opposi- 
tion to the measure is mounting, and 
financial restrictions may drastically 
limit what can be done in the immediate 
future. 


Foreign Trade Increases 


The sharp increase in Italy’s foreign 
trade, which began after the Korean 
conflict, continued during the early part 
of 1951. The value of imports during 
the first 5 months amounted to $843,200,- 
000, which represented an increase of 40 
percent from the $600,200,000 worth of 
goods imported during the like period of 
1950. Exports also increased 40 percent 
from $443,800,000 in 1950 to $624,000,000 
during the first 5 months of 1951. The 
volume of trade changed very little, and 
most of the increase must therefore be 
attributed to higher prices, particularly 
of essential raw materials. 

The terms of trade turned very 
strongly against Italy, thus wiping out 
the favorable position attained during 
the last half of 1950. The gap in the 
trade balance again widened, and during 
the first 5 months of 1951 a trade deficit 
of $219,200,000 was accumulated. Im- 
port items that accounted for most of the 
deficit were petroleum, iron and steel 
scrap, cereals, wool, hides and skins, lead, 
and tin. Commodities that were im- 
ported in smaller volume during the first 
quarter of 1951 were coal, coke, wheat, 
cotton, wood pulp, and copper. 

Export items in which trade increased 
most are artificial textiles, hemp and flax, 
wool fabric, automobiles, citrus fruits, to- 
mato paste, marble and alabaster, ma- 
chinery, accordions, and hats and caps. 
Export items which declined most during 
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the first quarter of 1951 were fresh fruits, 
cotton yarns, sulfur, and cheese. The 
most noticeable shift in source of supply 
was observed in coal. European de- 
liveries fell off, and the United States 
supplied 1,773,000 tons during the first 
6 months of 1951 compared with only 
39,000 tons during the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Trade during the first quarter of 1951 
increased with all continents except the 
Americas. Imports from the United 
States, although double those from any 
other country, were only about half the 
amount received during the first quarter 
of 1950. Germany was the second most 
important source of supply, followed by 
France, Australia, United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, Argentina, Saudi Arabia, 
the Benelux countries, and British Ma- 
laya, in that order. The _ principal 
markets for Italian products were the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
United States, and Switzerland. 

Nearly 60 percent of the exports went 
to other European countries and over 41 
percent of the imports came from them; 
Europe was the only continent with 
which Italy had a positive trade balance 
during the first quarter of 1951. An ex- 
cess Of $53,400,000 worth of exports were 
sent to other participating countries of 
the Marshall Plan during the second 
quarter of the year. This amount, how- 
ever, was not enough to wipe out the defi- 
cit of $83,500,000 accumulated during 
the first 9 months of the fiscal year 
(July 1 to June 30) and Italy’s balance 
with the European Payments Union was 
reduced from $43,500,000 at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year to $12,400,000 
on June 30. Exports to the Soviet 
Bloc countries decreased to $25,400,000 
during the first 5 months of 1951 while 
imports increased nearly 40 percent over 
the first 5 months of 1950, to a total of 
$37,100,000, giving Italy the benefit of an 
$11,700,000 surplus. Most of the increase 
was in foodstuffs. 

Trade agreements have been signed 
or renegotiated during the past few 
months with the Netherlands, Finland, 
Ecuador, Indonesia, and Western Ger- 
many. Other events which may influence 
the direction or volume of foreign trade 
are the stockpiling program and the 
tightening of export controls as the re- 
sult of exchange scandals. The stockpil- 
ing program authorizes the Government 
to borrow up to 100 billion lire ($160,- 
000,000) from the Italian Exchange 
Office for the purchase of essential food- 
stuffs and raw materials. The authori- 
zation will expire on June 30, 1952. 


Domestic and Import Prices 
Rise 


The first effects of the Korean inci- 
dent were the increase in speculative 
buying and the hoarding of strategic 
raw materials. During the last half of 
1950 domestic prices in Italy rose more 
sharply than import prices, presumably 
as the result of a greater fear of infla- 
tion and lack of confidence in the ability 
of the Government to institute effective 
controls. Later, however, the import 
prices continued to climb and the short- 
age of money cut the demand for domes- 
tic consumer products. Wholesale prices 
reached their peak in February and 
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March and then began a gradual de- 
cline. Scare buying disappeared even 
before the reversal in prices of raw ma- 
terials on the world markets, and the 
downward trend was further augmented 
by many dealers caught with heavy 
stocks which they were forced to liqui- 
date at cut prices in order to maintain 
their credit position. 

The general wholesale price index in- 
creased 23 percent from June 1950 to a 
peak of 5775 in February 1951 (1938= 
100). Prices declined slowly each month 
since that date to a level in June which 
was 20 percent above that of a year ago. 
Leather and rubber footwear which had 
increased most (76 percent) after Korea 
lost half of the gains recorded. Textile 
and fuel prices reached their highest 
levels in March and April, but the prices 
of machinery, metal products, and chem- 
icals continued to rise until May. Lum- 
ber and building materials were still 
going up in June. 

The cost-of-living index increased 
nearly 11 percent, from 4823 in June 
1950 to 5394 in June 1951. Clothing 
increased most with prices 30 percent 
above those in June 1950. Food, the 
most important item in the budget, was 
already high in June 1950, and it went 
up another 9 percent during the year. 
Food prices rose another 2 percent in 
June 195i, bringing them to 64 times 
the prewar level. Heat, light, and mis- 
cellaneous items increased only mod- 
erately. Rents jumped 37 percent in 
July 1950 and an additional 177 percent 
by April 1951, but these controlled prices 
are still far below the other items in 
the cost-of-living index. In May the 
rent index was only 12.6 times the pre- 
war level, whereas food had increased 
64 times and clothing 71. 


Wages and Salaries 


The wages of agricultural workers are 
about 65 times as high as the prewar 
level, and there has been little change 
during the past year. Industrial wages, 
which are paid on a sliding scale based 
on the cost of living, were increased in 
December, in April, and again on the 
first of June. The total increase of 
about 10 percent during the fiscal year 
brought the total to 64 times the prewar 
level. Real wages reached their peak 
in March 1950 and in June 1951 were 
120 percent of the prewar level. 

Salaries in June were only 46 times 
the prewar level, showing little change 
during the past year. Civil servants suf- 
fered most, as their earnings were only 
39 times the prewar level. Government 
employees conducted two 24-hour 
strikes, on May 8 and June 22, but with- 
out success. The Government has of- 
fered a 3 percent pay raise plus a sliding 
scale cost-of-living bonus which the 
workers refuse to accept unless the pro- 
visions are made retroactive. 


Money and Banking 


The Government has been relatively 
successful in holding down money and 
credit as a means of restraining infla- 
tion. The 10.6 percent increase in the 
amount of currency in circulation during 
the fiscal year did not keep pace with 
the rise in prices. Bank of Italy notes 
and coins increased from 994 billion lire 
to 1,080 billion in June 1951. Assets of 


the bank actually decreased during the 
year as the Treasury paid off an out- 
standing loan and later built up a credit 
balance, while foreign-exchange hold- 
ings were decreased. The only asset of 
the Bank of Italy to increase during the 
fiscal year was the 84-billion lire credit 
to business, most of which was in the 
form of advances to and rediscounts 
with commercial banks. 

Demand deposits increased from 1,848 
billion lire in June to 2,084 billion in 
February 1951, while time deposits in- 
creased from 876 billion to 1,004 billion. 
Assets of the commercial banks in- 
creased from 2,428 billion lire at the end 
of June to 2,800 billion at the end of 
March. The increase was chiefly made 
up of 316 billion lire of credits extended 
to business and an additional 52 billion 
to the Government. 

The annual report of the Bank of Italy 
sought to refute charges from business 
and financial circles that credit had been 
unduly restricted. It blamed the tight 
credit situation on scare buying, which 
created an abnormal demand for credit 
and on the rising price level. 


Public Finance; 
Rates 


Government cash revenues during the 
first 9 months of the fiscal year were 10 
percent above those of the preceding 
fiscal year. Returns from the capital 
account were less so that the total of 
1,175.6 billion lire was somewhat less 
than the total for the corresponding 
period during the preceding year. Total 
expenditures including those for the 
capital account were 1,310.1 billion lire. 
The resulting deficit of 134.5 billion lire 
is more than five times the deficit in- 
curred during the first 9 months in 
1949-50. 

The increase in cash revenues was a 
result of higher prices, increased pro- 
duction, and continued improvement in 
the methods of collection rather than 
any new taxes or fiscal reforms. Ex- 
penditures increased during the first 
9 months of the fiscal year 1950-51, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
fiscal 1949-50, in each field of Govern- 
ment activity except in Treasury, Fi- 
nance and Budget, and in Agriculture 
and Foreign Affairs. Public Works ex- 
penditures which were 86,694,000,000 lire 
at the end of the first 9 months of fiscal 
1949-50 stood at 87,974,000,000 lire at the 
end of March 1951. The deficit was 
covered by an increase in the internal 
public debt which rose from 2,486 billion 
lire at the end of June 1950 to 2,675 bil- 
lion at the end of March 1951. 

The bill appropriating 250 billion lire 
($400,000,000) for extraordinary defense 
expenditures was approved by the Senate 
on May 16. On the following day ECA 
announced the allotment of an addi- 
tional $71,000,000 for economic and de- 
fense needs, bringing the total ECA 
assistance for Italy during the fiscal year 
to $237,000,000. Plans for defense ex- 
penditures are still somewhat vague and 
so far none of this money has been spent. 

The budget for the 1951-52 fiscal year 
anticipates expenditures of 1,824 billion 
lire, receipts of 1,455 billion, and a prob- 
able deficit of 369 billion lire. 

Although fluctuating rates are sup- 
posedly possible under Italy’s exchange 
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system, official rates have been kept 
stable at the new level of 625 lire to the 
dollar which was established soon after 
the devaluation of the lira in 1949. The 
free market rate shot up from 628 lire to 
black-market rate shot up from 628 lire 
to the dollar in June 1950 to 745 lire in 
January 1951 and dropped back to 654 
lire in June 1951. The premium rate of 
22 percent on the Swiss franc during 
January was 2 percent higher than that 
on the dollar, but this has since dropped 
to about 8 percent. On the other hand, 
the open market rate on the pound 
sterling fell during the second quarter 
to four points below the official rate. 


Tourist Trade 


The number of tourists (1,427,625) 
visiting Italy during the first 5 months 
of 1951 was greater than the 1,304,855 
during the like period in the Holy Year 
1950. In view of the fact that prices 
are higher and the average tourist is 
assumed to have more money than the 
pilgrims, it is estimated that tourist re- 
ceipts probably amounted to 130 billion 
lire as opposed to 116 billion last year. 
lire as compared with 116 billion last 
year. 
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of 204,000, as compared with 152,000 and 
141,600 acres, respectively, in 1949-50 and 
1948-49. 

In the period December 1950 to March 1951 
tobacce imports, especially unmanufactured 
tobacco from the United States, increased 
markedly. In December the quantity im- 
ported from the United States was 106,144 
pounds and by March the quantity was 
1,019,158 pounds. The 1950-51 fiscal year 
(April—March) imports from the United 
States were slightly more than 5,000,000 
pounds valued at 24,400,000 rupees (1 ru- 
pee = US$0.21). The total value of all to- 
bacco imported was 27,600,000 rupees. Im- 
ports from the United States in 1949-50 
were 5,900,000 pounds; in 1948-49 they were 
10,700,000 pounds; and in 1947-48 they were 
12,800,000 pounds. 

Tobacco exports reached an all-time high 
in the 1950-51 fiscal year of 95,200,000 
pounds valued at 145,300,000 rupees. This 
figure much exceeds the 75,600,000 pounds 
valued at 108,000,000 rupees exported in 
1949-50, the 55,800,000 pounds valued at 82,- 
600,000 rupees shipped in 1948-49, and the 
52,700,000 pounds valued at 64,100,000 ru- 
pees sent out in 1947-48. The large recent 
increase was in unmanufactured tobacco. 

In 1950-51 the United Kingdom took 36,- 
532,000 pounds, western Pakistan 6,317,000 
pounds, the Netherlands 6,186,000 pounds, 
Belgium 5,135,000 pounds. The remainder 
went to a number of countries. 


Exports From East Coast OF SUMATRA 
INCREASE 

Production of leaf tobacco on the East 
Coast of Sumatra in 1950 amounted to 
9,237,274 pounds, representing a gain of 
almost 32 percent over the 1949 production of 
7,004,014 pounds. 

Exports of tobacco leaf from the East Coast 
of Sumatra in 1950 totaled 9,237,274 pounds, 
an increase of 34 percent over exports of 
6,849,692 pounds in 1949. The Netherlands 
received 7,963,015 pounds of tobacco in 1950; 
the United States, 998,684 pounds; Singa- 
pore, 222,665 pounds; and Belgium and Lux- 
embourg, 52,910 pounds. 

Tobacco exports from the East Coast of 
Sumatra in 1950 accounted for about 92 per- 
cent of total Indonesian tobacco shipments 
of 10,004,475 pounds. 
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Notes on Insurance in Turkey 
(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


Supervision of the insurance industry in Turkey is exercised by the Directorate of 

Insurance, which is part of the Turkish Ministry of Econemy and Commerce. Insurers 
operating in Turkey must be authorized by the Ministry. Transactions with unau- 
thorized insurers are prohibited and under the law a penalty may be imposed on 
violators. : 
_ Foreign insurers may be authorized to do business on the same conditions as domestic 
insurers. Companies are required to have a minimum paid-in capital of T£100,000. 
furkish insurance laws provide for qualifying deposits: For fire or life, the deposit 
required is T£75,000; for fire and life, T£100,000; for each other branch, T£25.000. 
With the exception of life insurance and marine insurance, these deposits are required 
to be supplemented by a 25-percent net premium reserve. Life insurance companies 
are required to maintain a mathematical reserve approved by the Ministry. Reserves 
may be maintained in cash or invested in real estate, mortgages, or Turkish Government 
bonds. Insurers are required to reinsure 50 percent of all risks with the Government- 
controlled National Reinsurance Institute, the Milli Reassurans. 

\ foreign insurance company wishing to do business in Turkey is required to appoint 
# general representative in Turkey, who must be authorized to carry out all phases of the 
business in the country and to fulfill all legal requirements. The general representative 
must have a legal residence in Turkey, but need not be a Turkish citizen. A certified 
copy of the power of attorney under which he operates must be filed with the Ministry. 
Policy terms and conditions are subject to approval of the Ministry. A written under- 
taking to observe the premium rates certified by the Ministry must be given. Foreign 
companies are required to submit to the Ministry annual statements covering the finan- 
cigl position of the local agency or branch, as well as of the parent company. 

At the end of 1950 there were 36 insurance companies doing business in Turkey. This 
number includes 11 Turkish insurers and 25 foreign (8 French, 7 English, 5 Swiss, 4 
Italian and 1 Spanish); there are also 8 German insurance companies which are being 
liquidated. The accompanying tables set forth direct premium income and losses paid 
in each of the various branches of insurance for all authorized insurers in Turkey during 
1950 and selected years. ; 

Direct Insurance Premium Income, 
Turkey, 1950, 1949, 1946, 1943, and 1939 


{In Turkish pounds] 


Branch of insurance 1950 1949 1946 1943 1939 
Life he 6, 380, 262 4, O87, 488 2, 736, 058 kk 200, 120 854, 872 
Fire - 13, 548, 566 | 12,479, 110 7, 599, 537 5, 281, 664 2, 509, 940 
Marine 8, 615, S41 &, 960, 637 5, 468, 918 | 12, 219, 322 1, 201, 554 
Casualty. 1, 592, 138 1, 220, 777 353, 608 225, 000 148, 416 
Total 30, 136, 807 | 27,648,012 | 16, 158, 121 18, 016, 106 4,714, 782 
Losses Paid, 
Turkey, 1950, 1949, 1946, 1943, and 1939 
In Turkish pounds} 
j 
Branch of insurance 1950 1949 1946 1943 1939 
Life. 777, 571 1,378, 818 724, 828 271, 846 248, 052 
Fire. 12, 291, 345 4, 686, 187 4,858, 505 2, 210, 672 238, 262 
Marine 3, 289, 863 2, 944, 985 1, 925, 281 3, 557, 414 479, 174 
Casualty 1, 245, 212 922, 226 102, 998 83, 532 67, 372 
Total 17, 603, 991 9, 932, 216 7, 611, 612 6, 123, 464 1, 032, 860 


From 1939 to 1950, yearly life insurance premium income increased about seven-and- 
one-half times, going from T£854,872 to T£6,380,262. During the same period, time 
deposits, including savings, increased about two-and-one-half times, according to one 
estimate, going from T£69,000,000 to T£180,000,000. Life insurers in Turkey in 1950 
issued policies having a total face value of T£20,055,631, and cancellations made during 
that year amounted to T£12,393,957, more than half of the amount issued. Life insur- 
ance in force at the end of 1950 totaled T£112,000,000, which figure represents insurance 
per capita of about T£5; life insurance in force at the end of 1945 totaled T£27,000,000. 

Compulsory social insurance was established in Turkey in 1946 when a system of 
workmen’s compensation and maternity insurance was introduced. In 1950, coverage 
was widened to include old age insurance, and in March 1951 nonoccupational sickness 
insurance was instituted. Generally. speaking, social insurance is compulsory for all 
persons working for establishments employing 10 or more employees; agricultural labor, 
which makes up about three-fourths of Turkey’s labor force, and maritime workers are 
not subject to social insurance. According to one estimate, about 300,000 of Turkey’s 
&,000,000 workers are covered by social insurance. 

Turkey’s social insurance program is administered by the Workers’ Insurance Institute, 
a semiautonomous entity which operates under supervision of the Ministry of Labor. 
Premiums for workmen’s compensation insurance are assessed for each employer an- 
nually in an amount depending on payrolls and according to the degree of risk. Old age, 
nonoccupational sickness and maternity insurance premiums are paid monthly; each 
employer contributes an amount equal to 6 percent of the earnings of his insured em- 
ployees, while each employee pays 6 percent of his earnings. 
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